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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Report from the Select Committee on Petitions complaining of 
Agricultural Distress, §c. 


Tue Select Committee, to whom the several petitions pre- 
sented to the House upon the subject of Agricultural Dis- 
tresses were referred, to consider the matter thereof, and 
report their opinion thereon; and whe were, by an In- 
struction of the 3ist May last, directed to confine their in- 
quiries to the mode of ascertaining, returning, and calcu- 
lating the aver se Prices of Corn in the twelve Maritime 
Districts, under the provisions of the existing Corn-laws, 
and to any frauds which may be committed in violation of 
any of the provisions of the said laws ;—have proceeded.to 
investigate this branch of the subject matter of those Peti- - 
tions, and have agreed to the following Report. 


Your Committee have thought it necessary to explain, in the 
first instance, the manner in which the returns of the prices 
of the several sorts of British corn (the aggregate price of which 
governs the importation of foreign corn) are required to be ta- 
ken and computed by the existing laws, and subsequently to 
make some observations thereon, and to suggest some altera- 
tions. These returns are taken from those parts of England 
more immediately aecessible to the sea, which have been deno« 
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minated the twelve Maritime Districts, and the counties com- 
prehended in which are particularly described by the Act of the 
31st of his late M: ajesty, cap. 30. These districts were, un- 
der that act, totally ind ‘ependent of each other, the foreign trade 
in corn being governed in each by its own distinet price, so that 
the ports mig cht be open in one district, and closed in another. 
Scotland also wes divided into four districts, the foreign corn 
trade of each being governed in the like manner. This system 
continued till the year 1804, when it was determined, by an 
act of that vear, that the entire foreign corn trade of England 
should be governed by one ruling price, and the aggregate a- 
verage price of the twelve M: aritime Districts was fixed upon as 
the ba sis to form that raling price. It was also enacted, that 
the entire trade cf Scotland ; should be governed by the aggre- 
gate average of the four Scotch districts. In the year 1805 it 
was enacted, that both Eneland and Scotland should be go- 
verned by one ruling price; and the aggregate average of the 
twelve Maritime Districts of Bugland was then adopted for that 
purpose. During this period Ireland was considered, in rela- 
tion to its trade in corn with Great Britain, as a foreign coun- 
try; nor was it till the year 1806 that the perfect freedom of 
trade in corn between the two countries was established. The 
foreign trade of Ireland, as well as of Great Britain, is now 
governed by the same rule. 

The first of these twelve Maritime Districts comprises the 
counties of Essex, Kent, and Sussex; but the price of that 
whole district is determined exclusively by that of the Corn 
Exchange in Marklane; and, in order to ascertain the same, 
all corn-factors are required by law to return to an inspector, 
who is appointed by the propr ietors of the Corn Exchange, an 
account in writing, weekly, of the quantities and prices of each 
and every sale of ‘cote made by them, and the names of the 
buyers, and by what measure and weight sold;—all which ac- 
counts the inspector must enter in a book to be kept for that 
purpose. If any sales are made by measure or weight other 
then the Winchester bushel or w eight of 57 lib., he is to equalize 
them accordi ngly, and then cast up the total quantity sold in 
the weck, the total money the same has been sold for, and di- 
vide the money by the number of the quarters, and the result 
gives the aver age price for the first district. This account is 
transmit'ed to the receiver of corn returns. The inspector gives 
bond before the Lord Mayor, and makes oath to the due exe- 
cution of his office, and is liable to be removed upon complaint. 
He has an office found for him, and a salary of 200/. per annum 
paid by a duty of 1d. per last on British, and 2d. per last on 
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foreign corn brought into the Thames eastward of London 
Bridge. His books are not open to public inspection ; but they 
are accessible to the receiver at «ll times, and to other persons, 
by order of the Lord Mayor or two Aldermen. Every corn- 
factor is bound to make a declaration to return all sales made 
by hiin, with the names of the buyers, and by what measure 
and weight sold, under a penalty of 501. 

The 2nd district comprises the towns of Ipswich, Woodbridge, 
Sudbury, Hadleigh, Stowmarket, Bury, Beccles, Bungay, Low- 
esto!t, Cambridge, Ely, and Wisbech. 

The 8rd district comprises the towns of Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lynn, Thetford, Watton, Wymondham, East Dereham, Har- 
leston, Holt, Aylesham, Fakenham, and Walsingham. 

The 4th district comprises the towns of Lincoln, Gainsbo- 
rough, Glamford, Briggs, Louth, Boston, Sleaford, Stamford, 
Spalding, York, Bridlington, Beverley, Howden, Hull, Whit- 
by, and New Malton. 

The 5th district comprises the towns of Durham, Stockton, 
Darlington, Sunderland, Barnard Castle, Welsingham, Bel- 
ford, Hexham, Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnwick, and Berwick. 

The 6th district comprises Carlisle, Whitehaven, Cocker- 
mouth, Penrith, Appleby, and Burton. 

The 7th district comprises the towns of Liverpool, Ulverston, 
Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, Warrington, Manchester, Belton, 
Chester, Nantwich, Macclesfield, and Stockport. 

The 8th district comprises the towns of Hollywell, Mold, 
Denbigh, Wrexham, Llanrwst, Ruthing, Beaumaris, Lanerch- 
y-Medd, Amlwch, Carnarvon, Pwllheli, Conway, Bala, Cor- 
wen, and Dolgelly. 

The 9th district comprises Cardigan, Lampeter, Aberystwith, 
Pembroke, Fishguard, Haverfordwest, Carmarthen, Lilandilo, 
Kidwelly, Swansea, Neath, and Cowbridge. 

The 10th district comprises Gloucester, Cirencester, Tetbury, 
Stow-on-Wold, Tewkesbury, Bristol, Taunton, Wells, Bridge- 
water, Frome, Chard, Monmouth, Abergavenny, Chepstow, 
and Pontypool. ® 

The 11th district comprises Exeter, Barnstaple, Plymouth, 
Totness, Tavistock, Kingsbridge, Truro, Bodmin, Launces- 
ton, Redruth, Helstone, aud St Austell. 

The 12th district comprises Blandford, Bridport, Dorchester, 
Sherborne, Shaftesbury, Wareham, Winchester, Andover, 
Basingstoke, Fareham, Havant, Newport, Ringwood, South- 
ampton, and Portsmouth. 

An inspector is appointed for each of these towns by the ma- 
gistrates in sessions; and the oo in corn, viz. millers, malt- 
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sters, merchants, factors, agents, &c. are bound to make returns 
in writing, vf the quantity and price of each and every sale of 
corn, and by what measure or weight the same was bought, to 
the inspector of the town in which such purchase was made. 
He is bound to enter all these returns in a book, and transmit 
weekly an account thereof to the receiver of corn returns in 
London. 

The total quantity of corn sold in each town is cast up, and 
the total of money for which the same was sold, after equalizing 
the weights and measures (if any variations are found therein) ; 
and then dividing the money by the quarters, the result gives 
the average price of that town. These average prices of each 
town being thus found, are added together, and, being again di- 
vided by the number of towns, give the average of such dis- 
trict; and the averages of the districts thus found are added 
together, and, being divided by twelve, give the aggregate aver- 
age of the whole twelve districts; and the combined aggregate 
average price of the six weeks preceding the 15th May, August, 
November, and February, determines the opening and shutting 
of the ports at those periods respectively. * 

The country inspectors are bound, by oath, to the due exe- 
cution of their office, and are removable by the Magistrates. 
They are bound to enter all returns in a book, the inspection 
of which is open to the receiver and to others, by order of two 
magistrates. 

‘hey are allowed 5s. for every return out of the county rate, 
which was reimbursed by the Receiver-general of Customs, 
formerly out of duties received on the importation of foreign 
corn; but the same having been repealed, the charge is left up- 
on the custom duties generally. Magistrates may order further 
remuneration out of county rates, but can obtain no further re- 
imbursement. 

All dealers are bound to make a declaration that they will 
make true and faithful returns, according to the directions of the 
statute; and are liable te a penalty of 10/. for every neglect or 
default, or false return. 


* By the Act 55 Geo. III. c. 26. sec. 5, it is however enacted, 
that if, after the opening of the ports for the importation of foreiga 
eorn, &c. the price of any such corn, &c. should, in the first six 
weeks following such opening, fall below the prices at which foreign 
corn is allowed to be imported, the ports shall be shut against the 
importation of that sort of foreign corn, from any place from the 
Eyder to the Bidassea, for the last six weeks of that quarter, or un- , 
tal a new average shall be made up and published. 
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The Privy Council have power to change the towns from 
whence returns are required to be made, upon the representa- 
tion of magistrates in Sessions. 

Your Committee having thus detailed the principal provisions 
of the existing law, for collecting the returns of prices, and 
forming the averages, which they think, with some few excep- 
tions, are well constructed to accomplish the object of the Legis- 
lature, if duly executed, have now to state the result of their 
inquiry as to its execution, the existence of any frauds, the lia- 
bility to fraud, and the means of prevention. And, in the first 
place, with regard to its execution, they feel themselves war- 
ranted in saying, upon the concurrent testimony of all the wit- 
nesses, that with the exception of the returns taken at the Corn 
Exchange, the greatest neglect and inattention has universally 
— The returns taken at the Corn Exchange appear to 

e regular and correct, and the persons bound by law, viz. the 
factors, obey the injunction of the statute. Your Committee re- 
mark here, that the returns are made by factors only, that is, 
persons employed to sell on commission, and consequently that 
all purchases made by millers, maltsters, and merchants, of the 
— or shippers of corn, or agents or persons other than 
actors, do not come into this return. Your Committee are not 
aware of the reasons that induced the Legislature to determine 
the price of the first district by the criterion of the Corn Ex- 
change; it appears to them, that it would be more consonant 
to the spirit of the law to take the price from the principal towns 
of Essex, Kent, and Sussex, in order to estimate the real aver- 
age price of corn in those three extensive maritime counties. 
The consumption of London requires the higher quality of grain, 
and probably does therefore consist of the best — of those 
counties, to the price of which must be added the cost of trans- 
port to market. 

In regard to the other districts, your Committee find, as above 
stated, universal neglect ; and they have reason to think that a 
very inconsiderable proportion of the quantity sold weekly is 
ever returned. Your Committee think that an inspection of the 
paper marked (A), + is sufficient alone to exemplify and prove 
that opinion. ‘The House will see that the weekly average sales 
in many of the most considerable cities and towns are so ex- 
ceedingly small, as to form in itself conclusive proof that no 
attention whatever is given to the collection of returns; indeed, 
it often occurs, particularly in Manchester, Macclesfield, and 


+ This, and the subsequent alphabetical references, refer to the 
Appendix, 
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Stockport, returns are made to the receiver of * None sold.’ 
From Plymouth the inspector returned three quarters of wheat, 
in one instance; and seven, in another, have formed the total 
return for the week; when it is in evidence, that a single dealer 
will often sell 200 quarters in that place on one market day: the 
inspector says, that not one tenth of the dealers ever make any 
return at all. At Bristol thirty-nine quarters of wheat appear, 
in one instance, to have formed the total return; twenty-five in 
another; and, on one occasion, none was returned. It is sup- 
posed, nevertheless, by the inspector, that the weekly sales are 
from 1500 to 2000 quarters; and although there are about for- 
ty factors and dealers in corn in Bristol, yet not more than six 
or seven have ever signed the declaration, or ever make any re- 
turns. At Liverpool similar neglect is stated to prevail. Your 
Committee do not think it necessary, therefore, to go further 
into this part of the subject; many of the witnesses have pro- 
duced statements of sales of their own, compared with the re- 
turns under the act, to show that in many cases they are widely 
different. In general, they suppose that the aggregate average 
is higher than their sales; but this does not appear to be uni- 
formly the case, though there are undoubtedly many circum- 
stances that may have a tendency to bring the high-priced wheats 
into the return rather than the low. Millers and bakers, when 
concerned in making the return, may have an interest in mak- 
the price (particularly in towns where an assize of bread is set) 
appear high. Merchants and factors of foreign corn may have 
the same inducement to open the ports and warehouses. Farm- 
ers have a pride in the quality of their growth of corn, as proved 
by the sale; and often give large measure, or make up deficien- 
cy of weight by additional quantity. It is also in evidence, that 
a very general inattention prevails in respect to the use of the 
legal standard, and that every deviation is an increase upon it. 

In regard to the practice of any fraud, with a view to create 
an influence on the price which, each quarter-day, is to govern 
the opening and shutting the ports, your Committee have to re- 
port, that no instance has been actually proved before them to 
Get succecded in producing the effect desired ; but two or three 
cases are stated in evidence, in which, according to the opinion 
of the witness, such an attempt has been made. 

A great difference-of price between the returns from the Corn 
Exchange, and those in the factors’ letters, has been shown to 
exist in each of the six weeks preceding the 15th November 
1818, wherein it appears sometimes, that the letters give an ad- 
vance of price, whilst the Corn Exchange return shows a fall, 
and vice versa, particularly in the last of the six weeks, when a 
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great fall took place in the Corn Exchange return, but no cor- 
respondent depression, according to the factors’ letters. The 
average of Kent and Essex is also shown at the same time to be 
much at variance with the returns of the Corn Exchange; the 
first five of the six weeks were 3s. 4<1. above the price of those 
counties, the sixth week 2s. 2d. below them; from these circum- 
stances, the witness thinks that an inference may be drawn, that 
in these five weeks the Corn Exchange return was influenced by 
artificial means, so as that the ports were kept open that quar- 
ter-day by 2d. in spite of a counter eifort, which he states to 
have been made in the last week, which was intended to shut 
them. In that weck a fictitious sale of Scotch wheat, to the ex- 
tent of 1000 quarters, was mace upon the market, at a price of 
60s., which was entered in the inspector’s return; and being 
much below the average price, had of course an influence in de- 
pressing the return price of that week, but not so as to effect 
the object in view, as the ports did, as above stated, open that 
quarter day by 2d. 

A very striking instance of fraud is stated also to have been 
practised at Liverpool, which was not detected till it excited ob- 
servation on the part of the receiver in London. On that oc- 
casion returns were made to the following effect :—2,300 quar- 
ters of British wheat, at 50s. per quarter, whilst the true aver- 
age of the market was from 68s. to 70s.; 2000 quarters of oats 
at 18s. per quarter, whilst the true average was 23s. to 24s.; 
1000 quarters of beans, at 35s. per quarter, whilst the true aver- 
age was 48s. to 50s.; 500 quarters of peas, at 38s. per quarter, 
whilst the true average was 48s. to 51s. ‘The parties by whom 
these returns were made, were understood to be considerable 
holders of British corn, and were induced to resort to this mode 
of reducing the general averages, to promote the purpose of 
their speculations, and to render more improbable the ports be- 
ing opened for the importation of foreign grain. From the 
careless manner in which the business of the inspector had been 
conducted, this fraud escaped detection in Liverpool. 

But, notwithstanding your Committee have received no proof 
of frauds beyond what are here stated, they are of opinion, that 
there are some circumstances particularly arising from the mode 
pursued of computing the average ruling price, which afford 
great and obvious facilities to fraud; these facilities exist too 
without violating the letter of the law. ‘They have not been 
hewn hitherto, partly because the extent to which they exist 

as not been generally known, and partly because in former 
times the inducement was not so strong as at present: within 
the last few years, more extensive speculations in foreign ¢.+ 
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have been carried on than formerly. It is obvious, that whilst 
the difference is so great between the Continental and the Bri- 
tish price of corr 2s at present, the latter being, on an average, 
double the price of the former, every temptation exists to get in 
a large quantity of foreign corn, and then to shut the ports; 
and as the importation price is fixed at 80s., which is also sup- 
— to be the lowest price at which it can be grown, the mar- 

et price will (except at particular periods, and under peculiar 
circumstances) be within a very few shillings of the import price, 
and of course the approach to the quarter day is likely to pro- 
duce a struggle between the parties concerned, according to 
their respective interests. In the early periods of the corn laws, 
the import price was fixed so much above the remunerating 
market price, that an occasion for such struggles, and conse- 
quent perpetual speculations, could rarely occur; nor was the 
difference between the British and Continental price at that time 
so considerable, as to excite so much interest as now exists. 

In order to explain fully these facilities of fraud, which arise 
out of the present mode of computing the aggregate average, it 
is necessary to refer to the paper in the Appendix marked (A*), 
in which the amount of the weekly sales for the year 1819, in 
each of the twelve districts respectively, is set forth. It will be 
seen, that the average weekly sales in the sixth district amount 
only to 359 quarters six ited in the eighth to $24 quarters 
two bushels; and in the ninth to 135 quarters three bushels. 

These quantities being so small, are obviously liable to be 
operated upon to a great extent by purchases made at a trifling 
sacrifice; and as each district forms alike a twelfth of the aggre- 
gate, three form a fourth; and any undue influence created 
therein must produce a great alteration upon the price on which 
the opening or shutting of the ports depend: Thus, if the price 
was advanced 4s. in these three districts, the aggregate would be 
advanced Is. ; if 6s., 1s. 6d., and so in proportion: a great effect 
upon the aggregate price must follow thereupon. It is true, 
that if a more rigid execution of the Act should bring a larger 
quantity of corn into the returns of these districts, the facility of 
influence over the price would be diminished in proportion ; but 
still the computation of the averages, upon a dividend of the 
whole quantity into twelve, and three or four of these twelve 
being comparatively small, great temptations to influence the 
aggregate price, by operations carried on in those smaller dis- 
tricts, would still exist. To obviate the recurrence of so great 
an evil, your Committee venture to propose, that the total quan- 
tity of corn sold in the 139 towns of the twelve districts should, 
by the receiver of corn returns, be thrown together and cast up, 
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also the total amount of the money for which the same was sold, 
and the money divided by the number of quarters; thus divid- 
ing once only to find the aggregate average price, instead of ex- 
tracting it by the complicated calculations before described. 
The average total of weekly sales in the 139 towns, according 
to the paper in the Appendix marked (B), amount, in the six 
weeks ending 13th May last, to 25,114 quarters. This quan- 
tity, drawn from so many different markets, appears to your 
Committee to be above the means of any fraudulent influence ; 
and, asa more rigid execution of the law will add considerably 
to the quantity of corn now brought into the returns, the diffi- 
culty of fraud will be so much further increased, as, in the opi- 
nion of your Committee, to remove all apprehension of such an 
occurrence in future. 

Your Committee think that a new Act may be necessary to 
authorize the computation of the aggregate average price in the 
manner thus proposed: the direction of the Act of the 44th 
Geo. III. cap. 109, as to the manner of computing the aggregate 
averages, is not very definite; but one uniform practice has pre- 
vailed since that period, which of itself may be supposed to have 
determined the law, and make a new Act necessary. Your 
Committee have particularly turned their attention to an exami- 
nation of the effect that would be produced, as to the opening or 
shutting of the ports, by adopting the mode proposed of com- 
puting the average, instead of that at present in use; as the 
are sensible that if the opening of the ports was likely to be re- 
tarded thereby, it would be productive of an effect which at pre- 
sent is not in the contemplation of the House. They therefore 
directed the receiver of corn returns to compute the average 

rice of each of the six weeks ending the 13th May last, in the 
established mode, and in that proposed, which is accordingl 
set forth in the paper marked B and C, by which it will be 
seen that the difference is very trifling, so as rarely in-any in- 
stance to exceed the fraction of a shilling, and that fraction 
more frequently higher than lower, according to the mode now 
practised. Should the proposed mode be adopted, the returns 
from the inspectors to the receiver in London, may be made 
exactly in the same form and manner as at present. It will be 
the business of the receiver, when the returns are all come in, 
to add the quantities altogether, and strike the general aggre- 
gate average. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that in order to insure a 
due execution of the law, some further enactments and regu- 
lations are necessary to be adopted. In the first place, t Y 


think that the Board of Trade should be furnished by law wi 
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greater means of general superintendance and direction than 
they at present possess. Secondly, they think it necessary to 
observe, that the inspectors have not at present an adequate 
salary for their trouble. The country inspectors are paid 5s. 
only for each return; and though the magistrates have a power 
to increase that allowance out of the county rates, it does not 
appear to have been done in any instance. 

The inspector upon the Corn Exchange appears to be ade- 
quately paid by the proprietors thereof; and the receiver of corn 
returns is appointed by the Treasury; and it is presumed he 
either is or may be sufficiently paid for the due execution of his 
office, which is certainly an office of great trust and responsibi- 
lity, and requires the constant attention and utmost vigilance of 
those employed in it. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, that various other re- 
gulations might be adopted, that would tend to the obtaining of 
more correct returns. 

The inspectors should be furnished with directions and print- 
ed forms for making up their books and returns ; the latter have 
indeed been lately supplied to them by the receiver; their 
books should be open to inapection, under regulation, to buyers 
and sellers, so far as relates to their own individual sales or 
purchases; the average price of each town should be posted in 


the market-place so soon 2s the same has been cast up, and 
again at the opening of the market on the subsequent market- 
day; and the total quantity of corn and total of money should 
be given at the same time. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that though it is: proposed 
to ascertain the aggregate price which is to govern the foreign 
trade, by the total » semen received from all the towns in the 


twelve districts added together, yet that it may be useful to show 
the weckly average of each district, and quantity sold therein. 
The inspectors should, every quarter, produce their books to 
a general or petty sessions, to have them examined and signed 
by the magistrates thereat; and it is also expedient that the 
weekly aggregate of the twelve maritime districts, with the 
quantity and price, should be published in the Gazette. 
' Your Committee think it necessary here shortly to advert 
to certain provisions of the 31st of his late Majesty, under 
which returns were made of the prices of corn from the inland 
counties, and which still continue, in conformity thereto, to be 
received and made up, and weekly published in the Gazette. 
That Act recites, that whereas it would be highly useful that an 
account should be obtained of the prices at which the several 
sorts of corn, &c. are sold in the several inland and other coun- 
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ties of the kingdom, from which returns were not hereinbefore 
directed to be made, in order that a register thereof may be 
formed and published, for the information and benefit of his 
Majesty’s subjects. ‘The Act then provides for the appointment 
of inspectors, and the general execution in like manner as is 
provided in respect to the maritime counties, and the returns 
then received are entered in a book kept for that purpose, and 
once in every week, ‘ an abstract of the average prices made u 
and computed in manner hereinbefore respectively Geen 
from all the returns received, as well as from the several dis- 
tricts of the said twelve maritime counties of England and 
Wales, as from the counties, cities, and towns thereinbefore 
mentioned ;’ and this total is denominated the average of Eng- 
land and Wales. Your Committee have carefully examined 
and compared the prices returned by this total of inland and 
maritime counties, with the price of the maritime counties only; 
the difference is trifling, and varies so as sometimes to be above 
and sometimes below the prices of the maritime districts. Com- 
parative prices will be seen in the paper marked (D); the in- 
land counties therefore might be added, if thought advisable, to 
the maritime, in order to form the governing price. But your 
Committee do not take upon themselves particularly to recom- 
mend this alteration in the law, as the maritime counties alone 
have been taken as the basis on which to form the governing 
price, under the Act of the 55th of his late Majesty. 

Upon the same principle on which the prices of the inland 
counties have been ascertained and published weekly in Eng- 
land, it would be desirable to direct similar returns to be po 
weekly also from Scotland and Ireland. From the former 
country it may be done without any fresh enactments, as quar- 
terly returns still continue to be received from thence under the 
directions of the 31st; and, for the same reasons, that there 
should be published quarterly in the Gazette, average prices, 
made up from the returns received from the whole of the United 
Empire. 

It appears reasonable, that Irish corn should be considered as 
British corn, when sold in the British market, and admitted as 
such into the returns. 

Your Committee having received some intimations of frauds 
committed under the warehousing provisions of the 55th and 
the 31st Geo. III, and that Foreign corn was taken from un- 
der the King’s lock and thrown upon the market, proceeded to 
make some inquiry thereupon, but were not able to discover 
that any such frauds had been actually committed. They are 
of opinion, however, that it would be useful to provide a check 
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against such an occurrence, by not only measuring the corn 
into the warehouses, but occasionally gauging the quantities, 
and measuring them out again, as well when the locks are taken 
off for home consumption, as for exportation. 

It had also been suggested to your Committee, that frauds had 
been committed by introducing Foreign grain into ships takin 
cargoes coastwise, going out half a and filling up with 
Foreign corn on their voyage; but no evidence has been ad- 
duced to establish the existence of such a practice. It has also 
been said that flour has been introduced from the United States 
of America, through the medium of our colonies; and one wit- 
ness has stated, that a mercantile house at Liverpool offered to 
supply him through that medium; but your Committee have 
received no further testimony thereof. They are certainly of 
opinion, that it is highly desirable that the officers of the cus- 
toms should, under the direction of Government, be ordered vi- 
gilantly to guard against any attempt of this nature, to defeat 
the object of the Legislature. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee 
on the Averages. 

Mr Rosert Crytorr Harvey called in, and examined. 

What is your occupation ?—A farmer and miller. 

Where do you live ?—At Alburgh, near Harleston, Norfolk. 

Have you any information to give the Committee respecting 
the mode in which the inspector makes the returns of corn ?— 
I attend several different markets myself; Norwich, Harleston, 
and Diss. 

Have you any knowledge respecting the inspector, as to the 
quantities on which he makes his return, whether the whole 
quantities sold in the market, or they make a limited return ?— 
He takes the returns from the millers and merchants, who give 
them; but I am sorry to say the millers and merchants in our 
county are very deficient in making those returns. 

State in what particular ?— At North Walsham and at Diss 
they omit to make those returns. 

Do they omit wholly to make the returns?—No; but they 
make the returns in so small a proportion, I should think not 
above one fourth of that which is sold is returned at all. 

State the mode in which those irregularities take place.— 
To prove that the London averages are not to be relied on, I 
took the six weeks ending November the 15th, 1518; that was 
the time when the ports were expected to shut, but they remained 
open. By the fraction of a trifle, the first week 84s. 5d., the 
second 84s. 10d., 83s. 4d., 81s. 9d.. 79s. 4d.. 76s. $d.; only 
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making an average of 81s. 8d. The London average is s secret 
to all except those who choose to give their two guineas a year 
for that information; of course we at a distance have not the 
advantage which the merchants here have when the averages 
come to a close point. But in the Gazette stand the counties of 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex; and the average of the first week 
was 78s. 9d., 77s. 9d., 76s. 9d., 76s. 2d., 77s. 6d., 78s. 5d.3 
making an average of 77s. 6d.; the London average being 
8is. 8d., which makes a difference of 4s. 2d. per quarter; but 
the first five weeks, which make an average of 82s. 9d., were 
5s. 4d. above those counties; but on the sixth week they were 
2s. 2d. below, by a nominal sale of inferior Scotch wheat; for if 
you apply to the most respectable houses on the market, one 
and all, you will find that this very sixth week, when they re- 
turned their average at only 76s. 3d., they quote to their friends 
an advance in the price; and the following week, after the ports 
remained open, and the market fell back 2s. a quarter, they then 
advised their friends of a fall of 2s. per quarter, and gave the 
average at 81s.; by which I think it is proved to a certainty, 
that they made an incorrect return of 6s. 9d. a quarter. ‘That 
was in favour of keeping the ports closed, because it will appear 
that the London merchants are influenced in a very great degree 
to keep the ports open, or to get them shut alternately. At the 
present moment, having a great quantity on hand, it is to their 
advantage to get the ports open, and, having opened them, then 
to shut them again. I think there is a great deal of stress laid 
on the supposition that the London market is returned more ac- 
curately than the country market ; and think from this it appears 
that they are no better than we are ourselves. The ports re- 
maining open on the 15th November, [ think it will appear that 
there were about 100,000 quarters of foreign wheat came in 
the following quarter to London, and I suppose as much more 
may be calculated at the other ports. IL have taken one average 
of Mr Dowding this morning: the first he opened his book 
upon was the month of January last, and the average of the four 
weeks is only 3082 quarters of wheat for the London market. I 
calculate the consumption of flour in London at 20,000 sacks per 
week, of course there must be a very small proportion of the 
wheat sold in Mark-lane returned to the inspectors; but I am 
sorry to say we are no better in Norfolk. ‘lhe return for Nor- 
wich, for the same month, was of 1406 quarters per week ; the 
return for Yarmouth, for the same time, 349 quarters. It is 
well known to many gentlemen here, that the greater part of the 
wheat grown for nearly forty miles, that is, from Yarmouth to 
Derehan, is sent to those markets; of course, it is no proportion 
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whatever ; scarcely one fifth of the corn sold there is returned: 
the low-priced grain in our county, and I believe the same in 
Suffolk, and the same in Cambridgeshire, is not returned by 
the millers; indeed, at the very time, previous to November, 
I took a great deal of pains, and went to most of the markets, 
and begged of the millers that they would make a return of 
their low-priced grain as well as their best; that I thought it 
of great importance the ports should shut in November. Their 
reply to me was— You know, Mr Harvey, the bakers cannot 
pay us now, and if we return the low-priced wheats we must be 
ruined; the assize of bread in Norfolk is set by the average 
rice of wheat.” 

The millers confessed to you that they did not return their 
low-priced wheats ?—They did; it is a fact generally known, 
that they do not: I had it from many men who are considered 
as respectable, and are so. I have been in the habit of buying a 
good deal of American flour: I applied to a very respectable 
house in Liverpool, to know whether they had any not under 
lock? Their answer was—“ We have none at present, but 
expect a cargo very soon; the ports being open from Quebec, 
&c. we have no doubt the Americans will smuggle in a good 
deal, and that it will then be shipped as the produce of Quebec.” 
I saw one of the house on Saturday, and he gave me the same 
answer. 

Mr Joun Exviman called in, and examined. 

What is your occupation ?—I am a farmer. 

Where do yeu reside ?—In Sussex. 

What proportion of wheat of the growth of Sussex is sent to 
London ?—It is difficult to say what proportion; so little is 
sent, that I suppose if you say a twentieth part, you say more 
than is actually sent. 

What is your market-town ?—Lewes. 

You mean that the other nineteen parts are consumed in the 
eounty of Sussex ?—Yes. 

Do you know any thing of the mode of making returns in 
the Lewes market ?—Yes, I do. 

State what you know respecting them.—The inspector used 
to make his return as a maritime district; but, in consequence 
of the letters which passed on the subject of averages, he has, 
within these two years, been ordered to make his return as an 
inland district. Perhaps it would be proper here to mention, 
that part of the growth of Sussex wheat which is sent to Lon- 
don, certainly not more than the twentieth part, is always of 
the very best quality. 

You were about to state in what mode the inspector of corn 
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returns made that return ?—The way that he collects them now, 
as it is considered an inland county, is this :—He is at liberty to 
return the price, without returning the quantity. 

Do you know any thing respecting the price of wheat pre- 
vious to the 15th August 1818; between the periods 15th Au- 
gust 1818, and the 15th November 1818?—Yes, [do. With 
regard to the price of wheats in the six weeks previous to the 15th 
August 1818, I have no hesitation in saying, that it might be 
proved that the ports should not have been opened at that 
period, and I have the Gazette returns in my hand, which will 
prove it. 

State to the Committee the manner in which you prove it ?— 
It may be, perhaps, necessary to mention, that until that period, 
since the passing the last Act, the averages had never been 
called into question, because the ports had opened, and con- 
tinued so, so that that was the first period that it became ne- 
cessary to look to them. 

What period do you now allude to?—I allude to the 15th 
August 1818, or six weeks immediately prior to that period. 

In what mode do you prove by these Gazette returns, that 
the ports ought not to have been opened at that period ?—It 
will be seen by the aggregate returns, as cast up by the general 
inspector, that the ports were opened by Ss. 7d. per quarter. 

They were opened by that price ?—Yes, by 3s. 7d.; at least, 
they were open and remained open in consequence. 

Continue your explanation.—I find that, taking one week, the 
11th July, the returns from Carmarthen were 109s. 4d. a quar- 
ter: that is the Gazette return; and in that very week the return 
from Pembroke was 76s. 1d., making a difference of 33s. 3d. 
per quarter. 

Can you state to the Committee the distance which it might 
be between one place and the other ?—I cannot say ; the differ- 
ence in the returns is 33s. 3d. 

Can you state the quantity sold in each market ?—I cannot 
say; I take my account from the Gazette returns; I cannot 
state the quantity, therefore, but merely the price. 

Continue your statement.—At the same time, I compared 
that price which I have stated with the prices in London, that 
is, the lowest price and the highest price. Iam not able to 
state the price at Mark-lane, because the average is not stated 
in the Gazette. The lowest price I find is 63s., and the high- 
est 96s., making an average, provided equal quantities were sold 
of both, of 79s.: there would then remain more than 30s, dif- 
ference per quarter between the London and the Carmarthen 
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the Committee, is the 18th July. The average of Northumber- 
land is stated at 70s. 7d. per quarter in the Gazette ; in the very 
same week the average tor Westmoreland is 95s. 9d. 

And these are adjoining counties ?--Yes; the difference be- 
tweep these two averages is 25s. 2d. 

Can you state to the Committee the difference of the averages 
between Somersetshire and Wiltshire ?—No, I cannot. 

Have the goodness to continue your statement.—I then find, 
that apon Icoking at the averages as gazetted, the averages of 
the Welsh counties in particular are stated so remarkably high, 
and so much higher than the averages of wheat in Mark-lane, 
that there can be nodoubt that there must have been some great 
inaccuracy in taking these averages; and for this reason in par- 
ticular, that 1 was the first person, I believe, who noticed the 
great difference in the prices of counties so near to each other : 
and after that,-but not till after it had occasioned the mischief, 
the averages were taken more correctly. In looking at the 
foreign wheat imported into London, between 15th August,and 
15th November 1818, (at the first of which dates I contend that 
all foreign importations for immediate consumption ought, to 
have ceased), I find that there was no less a quantity than 
172,968 quarters imported into London only: I verily believe, 
that if the returns had been taken correctly, not one bushel 
would have been in:ported for home consumption. I now come 
to the second period, from November 1818 to February 1819, 
when the ports remained open by 2d. a quarter. I find, that 
taking the account of the person who gave the information with 
regard to the prices of wheat in Bristol, (and I have taken pains 
to inquire whether these private returns are correct, and I find 
the person may be relied upon), that, taking three or four weeks 
previous to the 15th November, say the 26th September, the 
first week that | notice, the best wheat at Bristol is stated at 
10s. 31. to 10s. 6d. per bushel. The Gazette returns from 
Somersetshire for that week are 10s. 10}d.; that is, the average 
returns are 45d. per bushel higher than the return of the very 
best wheat as given from those authorities. The next week, 
October 3, the price of the best wheat at Bristol is 10s. 6d. 
per bushel. The Gazette return of the average price is 10s, 
94d. The price of the best wheat is from.10s. to 10s. 9d.; there 
the average return is 10s. 64d. ‘The next week, the 17th, the 
return is given from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., and the Gazette'return 
ig 10s. 6d. average; so that in each case it will appear that the 
Guzette returns are so much per bushel higher, much more 
than was sufficient to open the ports. 

The average return for opening the ports is higher than the 
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return of the highest market price ?—Yes; the ports were open- 
ed by 2d. a quarter, and here is a difference of more than 2d. 
per bushel the other way. 

Have the panes to continue your statement.—In looking 
to the Welsh counties for the first six weeks previous te the 
18th November, I find the average for Cardiganshire stated in 
the Gazette at 88s. 5d., and the average for Pembrokeshire in 
the same week 69s. 8d. The next week the average for Car- 
diganshire 87s. 1d., and the average for Pembrokeshire 67s. 2d. 

ese are two of the weeks; but if the Committee desire it, I 
can give a more complete statement; but the difference is not 
so great in the succeeding weeks. In consequence of the ports 
being kept open on 15th November, there were 103,609 quar- 
ters im into London between that period and the 15th 
February 1819. 

Making in the whole period nearly 300,000 quarters ?—Yes. 

Have you any thing further to add to that statement ?—If it 
is the wish of the Committee, I can mention the effect which 
this extra importation, which I contend ought not to have been 
admitted, has had on the price of the market. 

On what ground do you contend that this importation should 
not have been admitted; do you contend that the returns were 
not properly taken; and if so, in what respect do you mean 
that they were improperly taken ?— My principal ground is the 
great difference between the averages of Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire: I can show that there was no accuracy in tak- 
ing the account. 

hy is it higher or lower than it would have been if accu- 
rately taken ?—Because the price is so much higher than the 
general average of the kingdom, or even at Mark-lane; for if 
that high price had continued, it is well known that such a 
quantity of wheat was on sale that it would have found its 
level in a few weeks. 

For how many weeks together do you find this difference to 
exist ?—I confined my attention immediately to the six weeks 
previous to the period I have mentioned ; but I will look to any 
weeks antecedent to these six weeks, to see whether that was a 
temporary difference or not. 

Se yes find the opinions you entertain of the inaccuracy of 
the returns in any other instances apply, than to the great differ- 
ence of market prices in places that appear to be similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and situated near each other ?—I have no doubt 
that a great cause of the difference in several places, is the dif- 
ference in measure. At one place it is calculated at eight gale 
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Jons per bushel, and at another from eight to nine gallons per 
bushel. 

Can you point out to the Committee any other probable 
source of the inaccuracy of these returns, than the difference of 
the measures, which you think likely to exist ?—Yes; I consider 
one great cause of the inaccuracy frequently arises from making 
no return at all; and the consequenee of that is, a reference 
back to a period of six weeks or two months, to the time of the 
last return. 

It is not possible that there could be fairly that difference be- 
tween the two counties ?—Certainly not. 

Does not an average imply, that there are some things above 
as well as below ?—Certainly. 

Do you know many cases of fraud in making returns ?—Cer- 
tainly not intentional fraud. 

Did you say, that since you observed these frauds in the ad- 
joining counties, the averages had been more cerrectly taken ? 
— Certainly. 

How came you to communicate that notice after you had ob- 
served the fraud, so as to produce the correct returns *—I put 
a public letter in Zhe Farmers’ Journal, calling upon. these in- 
spectors to explain the difference, because I foresaw what would 
be the consequence if the utmost accuracy was not observed. 
Of course, if these returns were taken’ inaccurately, or no re- 
turns were given at all, recourse would be had to the last re- 
turn. 

Is the evil which you detected in some degree remedied ?— 
Yes; but I consider now that it is liable to evasion most com- 
pletely. 

Do you know what description of wheat the inspectors are re- 
quired to use to return the average price ?—Middling wheat. 

Must net the inspector exclude the wheats highest and lowest 
equally, to form his return ?—Yes. 

The Committee wish to know whether the averages are now 
taken upon the best quality of wheat alone, and the other qua- 
lities leit out >—I cannot answer that. question better than by 
stating, that taking the price of wheat the same as it is at the 
present moment, the lowest price is eertainly not more than 
56s.: This is gocd sovrd wheat, convertible into bread; the 
middling wheat is worth 64s.; and the best is worth 72s. The 
average would be given entirely excluding that at 56s. by taking 
64s, and 72s. 

Although the wheat at 56s. forms the greatest. bulk ?—Yes. 

What do you suppose that.the wheats selling at 72s. would 
weigh per bushel ?—In my county, nothing would sell at 72s. 
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but the very best wheat weighing at least 60 lib. to the bushel. 

What would they fetch in Mark-lane?—The same wheats 
would fetch 80s. in Mark-lane. 

The calculations you have given to the Committee, are they 
all of your own knowledge, or derived from other sources ?— 
They are all of my own knowledge. 

What are your means of knowledge ?—I have a very great 
quantity of wheat to sell at this moment. 

You speak to the returns made by the inspectors ?—Yes; I 
have had an opportunity of seeing these inspectors’ books every 
week. 

Then the evidence you have given as to the mode of taking 
averages, is a knowledge which you possess from having seen 
inspectors’ books ?—Yes; and from having corn of my own to 
sell. ' 

Does the witness know whether the irregularity which he has 
stated: as applicable to taking the averages upon wheat, is equal- 
ly applicable to taking the averages upon barley and upon oats? 
— Certainly not. 

State why not ?—Upon barley, in consequence of its being a 
rare thing to import barley. 

Is the witness not aware that the same law which regulates the 
taking of the average upon wheat, applies also to taking the a- 
verage upon barley and upon oats ?—Certainly. 

Why then, in the opinion of the witness, or from his own 
knowledge, should there be a different practice on the part of 
the officer whose duty it is to make the return?—Because barley 
is an article in which so heavy an excise is paid, in the shape of 
malt, that a maltster will not run any risk in malting foreign , 
barley, if he can purchase English barley at a reasonable price. 

Is not the witness aware that very large importations of bar- 
ley have been made ?—Yes, when barley was 70s. per quarter. 

With respect to oats, why is not the rule of law applied to 
them ?— With regard to vats, certainly the quantity of oats im- 
ported, generally of course makes it liable to the same frauds 
being practised, and is an inducement for fraud to be practised, 
but not to the extent that is done in wheat. 

Can the witness state to the Committee any information 
which can be of service respecting the closing of the ports ?— 
The only information that I can give to the Committee in that 
respect,- is of course information not received from any particu- 
lar source, but it is information generally well known. When 
the ports last closed, in February 1819, a great many vessels 
were admitted afterwards: On its being stated, I believe, upon 
affidavit, that they were detained by accident, or within sight of 
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land, they were suffered to unload their .cargoes for immediate 
use. I have reason to believe that several cargoes of corn were 
brought in in that way. 

The law gave a considerable latitude ?—Yes, an inducement 
to fraud. 

Has the witness any information to give to the Committee as 
to any frauds or malpractices that he supposes to, exist in the 
warehousing system ?—As to any particular ease which occurred, 
I certainly have it not in my power to name any. 

Have you ever heard of any corn warehoused being taken out 
for consumption when the ports are shut ?—I cannot state any 
case ; but I beg leave to observe, that the corn is:measured in, 
and not measured out; and if one-fourth is taken out of the 
warehouse, it is not detected in a storehouse in which there may 
be a thousand quarters of corn. 

Are you not aware that there is more than one lock upon 
these warehouses ?—Yes, one for the Customhouse, and another 
fer the proprietor. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the warehousing system ? 
—The effect of it is this, that it may happen that a.farmer has 
not obtained any thing like a remunerating price for three- 
fourths of the year, and yet foreign corn comes into competi- 


‘tion with that he has to sell the last quarter. 


Mr Joun Martyn Buiicn, called in, and examined. 

What are you ?—I farm an estate of my own, a:pretty con- 
siderable one; and am also engaged as land-agent, and have 
the honour of serving Lord Graves and Sir Joseph Copley, in 
Cornwall, and others; I am also ‘steward, under his Majesty, 
for part of the Dutchy of Cornwall. 

Do yow know any thing of the average price of corn sold at 
Bodmin, or any circumstances which would tend to show! how 
the returns are made from thence ?—Yes: In the year: 1814 or 
1815, lam not sure which, I was concerned in letting some 
estates in the neighbourhood under a corn rent, regulated by the 
average price of white wheat at the market at Bodmin; and in 
consequence f applied to the inspector of the corn returns there, 
and desired him to kecp a particular account of the average price 
of white wheat distinct from the general averages; I'mean, by 
the general averages, the average of white, red, and other de 
scriptions of wheat taken together. His answer to me was, that 
such a measure would be unnecessary, as he never looked into 
inferior sorts of grain, but that he took his averages from two or 
three bushels, meaning Cornish tsishels, of white wheat ; and he 
particularly named a man of the name of Prophet, and one or 
two other farmers from St Kew, from whom he generally ob- 
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tained the averages to regulate his returns. I happened to 
know that this Prophet was a person noted for making a shil- 
ling, per Cornish bushel, more of his corn than others, because 
the farm he occupied generally produced corn of the best qua- 
lity, and what he produced there for sale was well conditioned. 
Thé inspector added, that his official returns would answer my 
purpose: I afterwards received trom him statements in writ- 
ing, of the weekly prices for two half years, or more, as taken 
from these returns. He told me that the prices therein stated, 
were the same as he had returned to the inspector of corn re- 
turns in London, or the receiver. 

What is the customary measure in use in Cornwall ?—It is 
called 24 gallons, or three Winchester bushels. 

Do you understand in what way the corn inspector equalizes 
the customary measure with the Winchester bushel, so as to 
make his returns according to the direction of the statute ?—I 
apprehend by considering the Cornish ‘bushel as three Win- 
chester bushels, and calculating the price accordingly. ' 

Do‘ you believe that to be a correct mode ?—No, I do not; 
heeause I believe the Cornish bushel to contain more than 24 
gallons. I never had an opportunity of seeing the Cornish 
bushel measured by a Winchester bushel, certainly; but 1 have 
Jearnt from as large dealers as aay, or most we have, that the 
difference ‘of ‘measure between the Cornish bushel and three 
Winchester bushels is so great, that the surplus measure upon 
a ship-load of corn is sufficient to‘pay the freight, the commis- 
sion, and other expenses, on taking it from the neighbourhood 
of Bodmin to Plymouth or Bristol. 

Who is the corn inspecter at Bodmin ?—He is a barber, of 
‘the name of James Salter. 

Have you reason to believe that he uses diligence in ascer- 
taining the prices of corn ?—I am sure that he does not: I have 
frequently seen him at his business in his barber’s shop during 
the time market was going on, and I have reason to.suppose he 
‘hadi never been'at the market. It was not six months ago, that 
J was standing at or in his house, and inquired the price of 
scorn. He told me that he had not been to market, but that he 
‘had sent’ his wife; the woman returned while I was there, and 
told ber husband what the prices were at which corn had been 
sold, and mentioned the name of the person or persons of whom 
she inquired, and I think it was only one person. 

Do you believe that to be a general practice ?—Yes, I do. 

What you have stated is a fact of your own knowledge ?— 
Yes,' and‘ have heard the inspector say, some years ago, that 
hi gederally ascertained the prices by going into the market and 
asking two or three farmers. 
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Are you acquainted with Plymouth market ?—Yes. In the 
year 1815 or 1816 I Jet an estate in that neighbourhood, under 
acorn rent, regulated by the average price : of white wheat ; a 
rent similar to that I before mentioned to the Committee, That 
was an estate belonging to Lord Graves; and I went to Ply- 
mouth to make inquiries for the inspector of corn returns. I 
asked several of the principal dealers, and some farmers, in the 
habit of frequenting that market, and “ told me that they 
did not believe that there was any such officer; and upon my 
applying to Messrs Collier, who, iL believe, are the largest corn- 
factors there, one of them told me thet there was such a person, 
that he lived at Ridgeway, six miles from Plymouth, and _ that 
he seldom frequented the market. He added, that they believed 
the returns made by him could not be depended upon, and re- 
ferred me to the town-serjeant, who, they said, was the person 
that actually took the return by which the assize of bread was 
regulated. Accordingly, I went to the house of the town-ser- 
jeant, which was at the Guildhall; I found that he was a com- 
mon bailiff, and so frequently employed in the duties of that 
office, that he was seldom at leisure to attend to market, and 
that he left it in his absence to his wife. She told me, that she 
sometimes collected the averages from a neighbour, who, I 
think, she said was a baker; but Iam not sure of it. She said, 
that she had it from a neighbour. I went several times to the 
house in hopes of seeing her husband, and to have stipulated 
with him, to have a correct return made, in order to ascertain 
the fair rent of the estate, but I never could get sight of him; 
and finding that the average prices at that market could not be 
correctly ascertained, I was under the necessity of abandoning 
the contract which I had made, and of making a fresh agree- 
ment under a fixed rent. I saw that there was no chance of 
getting a fair statement of the averages at Plymouth, and I did 
actually abandon the contract and made a fresh agreement; and 
I told the individual with whom I made the contract, that to de- 
pend on the inspector’s returns would be probably more against 
him than against his Lordship, and I considered it so. 

Have you any thing more to add ?—I believe you will find, 
by reference to ‘the receiver’s books of the corn retur ns, at the 
excise office, that in one week there has been fifteen quarters 
returned, in another week seven, and ina third none; and I be- 
lieve, it is not uncommon for a single dealer to sell two hundred 
quarters on a market day, Iamsure that consi:lerable dealings, 
much beyond these returns, are always carried on there every 
market da ty. The returns cannot be correct, nor near it; that 
] am sure of from my own knowledge, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Corn Rents; in Answer to an Article in last 
Number. 


Sir, Elgin, 27th August, 1820. 


In the LX XXIIT. Number of your Magazine, publish- 
ed in this present month, I observe a paper signed J. C. R., 
written for the purpose of stating ‘ the comparative advant: ages 
* and disadvantages of regulating rent by the price of grain.’ 

In how far the writer has succeeded in his undert: aking, no 
one, I think, who reads his paper, can be at a loss to determine. 
After remarking that he was led to make some reflections on 
this subject, by ‘observing a few farms in his neighbourhood that 
paid rent according to the price of grain, he begins to state 
these reflections to the public. 

In the first place he observes, that ‘ a few proprictors, from 

a well founded conviction of the mutual benefits resulting to 

themselves and tenants from a grain rent, as it is usually 

termed, have granted leases on that principle: and it may be 
considered a greatly to be cov eted desideratum, the more ge- 
neral adoption of the system. 

The opinion which is here delivered accords well with the 
language in which it is expressed; and, in order to clear the 
way for it, he tells us that certainly there are arguments which 
may be urged against it, but that ‘there is no system, however 
good, that is not liable to objections. Pungent reasoner! dis- 
cerning man! Does he not observe, that the argument he 
makes use of turns wholly against himself? The rent of a farm 
is at present most generally paid in money. But this mode of 
paying rent must now be overturned. And why? Because 
(says your correspondent) it is not free from objections. What 
then is to be done? A grain rent is to be substituted in its 
place; and this too, ‘ because, (s (says your correspondent), there 
‘ is no system, however good, that is not liable to objections. ’ 

Your correspondent next proceeds to show, that a money rent 
ought to give place toa grain rent, as the value of a farm is 
subject to continual variation. From this variation it arises, 
(says your correspondent), that in those years in which the pro- 
duce (meaning the grain) bears the highest value, the payment 
of rent in money is very favourable for the tenant, though not 
for the proprietor. ‘This reasoning, however, is altog ether sde- 
cious. You have only to substitute a cheap year tora pear 
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one.—The picture will then be reversed; and the proprietor, 
who was betore,a loser, will be now a gainer. ‘Nor will the 
fluctuations from year to year prove to Se of material conse- 
quence ;) fer every one will be able, from experience, to assent 
to the,truth.of this agsertion,—that good and bad years are 
pretty nearly balanced during the. currency of a nineteen years 
lease. 

But farther still—The fallacy of your correspondent’s reason- 
ing on)this head will appear more evident, if we consider close- 
ly the nature, of the produce out of which the rent! is. paid. 
This produce, ,then, consists of two parts—grain’ and ‘cattle: 
And although the causes which operate in fixing the price of 
these commodities are not, perhaps, different in their natures, 
yet, by acting at different times they produce effects diametri+ 
cally opposite. 

Hence nothing is more common than to see grain cheap and 
cattle dear, and the contrary. Were afarmer, then,’ to pay 
his rent, according to the price of grain, he. in :all probability 
would |be greatly straitened in a year when grain sold dear, 
ch the low price of cattle; and when cattle sold dear and grain 


eap, the landlord would suffer, the. inconyeniencies .of the 
farmer. 


Again, a grain rent (says your correspondent) is entirely free 
from those objections to which a money rent is exposed ; ‘ for,’ 


says he, ‘the fluctuations in the landlord’s rent and tenant’s 
* profits, do, not ‘proceed from any alteration in the intrinsic 
£ value of the produce, but from a depreciation or advance in 
« the yalue of the, currency by which the value of that produce 
© 48 measured, with reget to other commodities. .’ 

How absurd, nay, how truly ridiculous, is it to suppose that 
the price of a boll of grain varies from! week to week, and from 
year to year, merely from, a depreciation ar advance in the 
currency !—Toset about a refutation of this assertion, would be 
mere childish trifling, The matter requires only to be stated, 
in order to be understood, 

In fine, the anguments which your correspondent has adduced 
in favour of a grain rent, appear more speculative than specious. 
They appear to be the predaet of one whose reasoning powers 
have not yet fully expanded; and they accord well with the 
inelegancy of the language in which they are ‘conveyed. 


F, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Law and the Custom of Leasing or Gleaning 
the Stubbles afier the crops of grain have been carried. 


Sir, 

Ir is a custom very generally allowed, when all the 
sheaves of wheat, or cocks of barley and oats are carried out of 
a field, that poor persons may come in and gather the scattered 
ears of grain, which are of little value to the farmer. 

This is apt to occasion much dispute, and, not unfrequently, 
acts of violence; and I shall endeavour to point out what ap- 
pears to me to be the light in which the parties interested should 
be viewed in regard to their claims upon this small quantity of 
scattered grain. 

The farmer or the occupier of the land is the owner of the 
produce, and no one is justified in coming into a field against 
the will of the occupier, and appropriating any part of the pro- 
duce, however trifling it may be. 

Where the population is not considerable, the gleanings are 
usually gathered without interruption by the wives and families 
of the workmen, and some poor neighbours of the farmer, who 
appear to have the fairest claim to this indulgence; but when 
the same is extended indiscriminately in a populous neighbour- 
hood, it becomes of no value to any one: still we cannot blame 
any poor persons who may hope by gleaning to obtain a small 
supply of food upon easy terms, without an undue loss of time, 
provided they do so peaceably, and with the consent of the far- 
mer; but it is to be lamented when the claimants become so 
numerous as to render their disappointment almost certain. 

The circumstances already alluded to, have induced the cus- 
tom of allowing some of the workmen’s families to enter the 
field before all the sheaves or cocks of grain are carried, and 
thereby giving them a reasonable preference to strangers, or 
those poor persons who are not known to the farmer, and who 
have not his leave to glean before the sheaves or cocks are all 
carried. 

The perseverance, however, of these last mentioned strangers, 
is difficult to be restrained in populous neighbourhoods, “when 
they collect together in great numbers, and it is often out of the 
farmer’s power to keep them within reasonable bounds without 
threats, and sometimes without force: and what I wish particu- 
Jarly to impress upon those poor persons is, that they are in fuct 
trespassers; that the farmer is justified in using any moderate 
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force which becomes necessary in effecting his lawful purpose, 
and in opposing all obstinate or violent behaviour of persons 
who persist in coming into his field against his will, before all 
the sheaves or cocks are carried off. I repeat, ‘ before all the 
sheaves and cocks are carried off,’ because after a field is clear- 
ed, the custom of the country, although not strictly to be sup- 
ported in point of law, would protect the intruders to some ex- 
tent; and certainly would preclude the farmer from justifying 
the like force in restraining the like intrusion, as he might have 
used in the previous case, in which he had both the law and 
the custom in his favour: and therefore I would wish to mark 
that broac! distinction, so needful to the preservation of the 
‘peace, namely, that he might lawfully do, before his field is 
éleared, what he could not safely do afterwards; or that the 
“eustom would, in the one case, in some degree shield the in- 
traders, and that the law would certainly be opposed to them in 
the other. 
Instances are occasionally seen, where a number of stout wo- 
men force their way into a field before the sheaves or cocks are 
_earried, in defiance of the farmer, and will even dare to contend 
the right with him; a scuffle naturally ensues, and some of the 
most obstinate of the intruders get pushed down, and perhaps 
burt. They should consider how difficult it must be for them 
who are the aggressors, to get any redress in complaints which 
> they may make against a farmer whom they have so put at de- 
fianee: the merits of their case will depend upon whether the 
farmer applied more force than was necessary in effecting his 
awful purpose; and if he exceeded the bounds of a reasonable 
snd moderate defence of his rights, he is amenable to the law 
for all undue force or viclence which he may have rashly had 
“ wecourse to. 
It must also be considered, whether from the numbers, the 
“strength, and the behaviour of the intruders; their ability to 
maintain themselves in 2 more creditable manner, which might 
place some of them above the rank of those poor persons with 
_ whom the custom of gleaning connects itself, and altogether at- 
» tempting to overawe the farmer; then I should say, the farmer 
would be justified in applying a greater degree of defensive 
force; and what might be deemed harsh and unjustifiable con- 
duet against a few helpless poor women and children, might be 
considered reasonable and necessary, and consequently ‘lawful 
when opposed to a different description of intruders. 
Having endeavoured to explain what seems to be the proper 
line of conduct, both on the part of the farmers and the glean- 
ess, I shall conclude the subject with a recommendation to the 
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farmers: That they should fairly clear a field in a moderate and 
convenient time, and not leave a few mows in it for the evident 
purpose of keeping out the gleaners; and further, to remind 
the occupiers of Jand, that it is not usual for farmers (unless a 
field of wheat is mown) to rake the field after carrying off the 
shocks; although the like may not be expected from small oc- 
cupiers, many of whom are but little removed from the class 
of poor persons, which are here contemplated under the name 
of gleaners. 
September 6th, 1820. P. 





Some of our readers in the North will think this question of Glean- 
ing a very idle one, if they do not know that the pretended right te 
enter a farmer’s fields, without his consent, for the ostensible purpose 
of gleaning, has been supported by legal authorities in England ; and 
that, very recently, a Bench of Magistrates have taken the trouble 
of promulgating a set of regulations on the subject. Strangers as 
we are to the laws of England, and to the practices of some of its 
southern counties, nothing strikes us as more absurd in principle, and 
more unjust between man and man, than to give the guarantee of the 
law to such a claim. Is not the crop, raised by the capital and law 
bour of the farmer, as much his property after it is cut, end part of 
it scattered on the ground, as while it was yet growing? Is he 
not entitled to exclude from his fields, as well as his fireside, his 
castle and sanctuary, as his house has been called, all those who en- 
ter them not only without his consent, and even against his will, but 
for the avowed purpose of carrying off his property? Surely, a- 
gainst no other class than farmers would such a claim be listened te 
fora moment. Next to food, one of the most important articles in 
this country is fire. Why not, in like manner, lay claim to the 
chips and shavings of the various artisans in wood, and to the refuse 
of the coal-works ? or, if a poor man has a house to build, may ha 
not be allowed to supply himself with stones. wherever he can find 
them lying scattered over the fields ; and with timber from the fallea 
or decayed trees of the nearest woods? To maintain that any one, 
or every one, has a right to enter upon and glean a farmer's crops, 
does therefore appear exceedingly absurd in principle, and most ree 
pugnant to the idea of property, and its rights and securities. Whe 
ther motives of humanity may not warrant some slight departure from 
these acknowledged rights, is quite a different question; but if the 
law is to interfere in this case, why should it interfere against the 
farmer alone, and not against other classes also? If there be any 
moral obligation to permit gleaning, it must, like all other undefined 
and undefinable rights, be left to his own judgment and feelings. 
Viewing the claim in its most favourable light, is it not equitable to 
allow the farmer to use his discretion in selecting the objects of his 
bounty, instead of having a whole host of paupers, some of thei 
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perhaps his personal enemies, thrust upon him by'a magistrate. “We 
need not add, that the abuses to’ which such a system must lead, 
would be,intolerable. No regulations could prevent it from becom- 
ing a ligense-to commit waste and. depredations,:and to insuit and 
calumnigte the man whose property would be the subject of them. 

_ Fortunately, we have no experience of this in Scotland. Our 
#Tops are cut and gathered with too much care to. make gleaning a 
profitable business, or worth the contending about... It would be bet- 
ter for the magistrates, if they must meddle at all, to see that this 
wore done everywhere. Qut of such perverse feelings, indulged at 
anothér’s expense, many of the evils of the Poor-laws have their 
source. But it is not a liftle extraordinary that 10s., and even 20s. 
in the pound for Poor-rates, should not suffice, without permitting 
and almost enjoining the plunder of the man who pays them.—Coy. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Farming in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire. 


Sir, Near Hamilton, 22d September, 1820, 
As IL observe you have a Report every quarter from the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, it strikes me, that pérhaps yott 
might wish to know a little of the system of farming followed 
there 

In most parts of Scotland, there is a particular rotation ad- 
pied throwghout the district; with little variation ; but, in -the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, there are no less than’ threé 
‘systems, widely'differing from each other. | First, the old ro- 
tation,:;which is followed by but a few individuals, but which 
is, nevertheless;;not the worst of the three.’ It begins with 
dung, ortime and earth, laid on the sward atthe end of thé 
year. ist year, Peas or Beans, or both mixed; 2d year, Oats; 
the: 30y Efay then pasture for three or four years ; and then 
repeat the same. nee ; ne 

ihe second rotation is, lime on the sward,—as often without 
any. “Ist, Peas or Oats; 2d, Oats; 3d, Fallow; 4th, Wheat; 
5th, Oats; 6th, Hay, often let stand to seed. “Phe milk cows 
are then turned upon the hay stubble; and the dried roots of 
the ray-grass are generally pretty well poached out before the 
month ef May, when the grass ought to begin to spring; but 
this, as I shail atterwards show, is next to impossible. ; 

The third rotation is— ist, Oats; 2d, Fallow; 3d, Wheat; 
4th, Hay;—er, il the land is not to be returned to pasture, the 
4th is Peas or Beans; 5th, Onts; 6th, Hay, and then Fallow; 
ayd repeat the same. ‘This, 1 need scurcely observe, is the 
best of the three, and the second the worst. 
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I had last year an opportunity of trying what could be:done 
with a farm after it had been treated. according to the first ro- 
tation. ‘The next farm to mine, consisting of 64 acres, had 
been let at 25s. an acre; but, as the tenant could make nothi 
of it, with the consent of the proprietor I took it off his Hands, 
and fallowed one half of it last year, giving it six plowchings, 
besides a good deal of spade levelling, (no two ridges being of 
the same size or height) and as many harrowings and break- 
ings as it had ploughings. Having got completely the better 
of the weeds this year without lime, (which the land never yet 
felt the powers of), and but'a small quantity of manure, [ rais- 
ed a crop of wheat at least a ball an acre better than the aver- 
age of this county ; and the appearance of the clover and grass 
is allowed to be more than commonly fine. ‘This is easily ex- 
plained, by taking into consideration the Seay of couch- 
grass, and of every sort of weed, which had been. fostered by 
continued cropping without fallowing, having been turned into 
manure. I took an eminent judge to value this land before I 
touched it; and he this year saw it again, and declared it to be 
worth double what he had put on it before. 

The second rotation completely exhausts all the vegetable 
matter in the soil. Two white crops, followed by one of>ray- 
grass, let stand for seed (which Mr Coke: says is the ‘most 
scourging of all crops), reduce the land to a perfect caput mor~ 
tuum, from which it is very difficult to, recover it, without very 
great doses of manure. This system also renders the: ground 
so soft, that the feet of the cattle poach the ground darmg thé 
first winter after the hay crop; their footsteps stand full of wa- 
ter close to each other; and the partitions (as they. may be 
called) between the footsteps, being frosted completely through, 
the few remaining roots are entirely killed by. the frost, and 
thrown out. 

The last rotation being one well known to. you, I need say 
nothing of its merits. Upon the haughs of the Clyde, potatoes 
and wheat is a common rotation; and some follaw the wheat 
with clover and grass, and thea oats; whieh is excellent ma- 
nagement, and confined to a small portion of a very few farms. 

Should you deem these observations worthy of\a place i your 
Magazine, I shall perhaps give you @ further account of the 
farming of this district, with a description of the farmers them« 
selves, their way of living, the management of their manure, 
&c. &c. Iam, &c. Veriratis Amicus. 





*,* We shall be very glad to hear again from this, correspond+ 
ent.—Con. ~ 


, 





On the present Stagnation. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the present Stagnation, and partictlarly the Case of the Cul- 
tivators, Manufacturers, and Merchants, as affected by it. 


Sir, ‘ 
Tux power of Government in cases of stagnation, which 
do not arise from its own intermeddlings, is very limited in- 
deed. Yet all classes, in their distress, fly to government, and 
are but too apt to think harshly of it, for not doing what is not 
in its power to do. All this is at least natural enough. 


o 


It is but too true, that among others, those great classes, the 


agricultural, the manufacturing and trading, are suffering se- 
verely from stagnation ; and the two former, in particular, from 
the low prices, which are the natural result. That the distress 
of the manufacturing and trading divisions arises chiefly from 
the low or inadequate prices of the agricultural, is my decided 
opinion. I have as little doubt but something might be done 
to improve the prices of the cultivators, and, through them, to 
create additional employment to our manufacturers, merchants 
and others, were correct ideas entertained on the subject. But 
with the notions which are prevailing at present, I fear the case 
is almost hopeless. Yet,‘when a class is suffering, it increases 
the distress to have insult added to it by speculatists. ‘This is 
too much. If nothing can be done to cheer the prospects of 
the cultivator, it will afford him some consolation, at least, to 
have it distinctly shown, that, by Nature’s arrangements, his 
distress is net necessary to promote the prosperity of the other 
classes, as the multitude, and some theorists of name, imagine; 
but tends to produce distress among them also;—to diminish 
their employment, to reduce their incomes. 

In discussions concerning prices, their causes and results, it 
not only tends to clearness to have a practical object to direct 
us, but it is indispensably necessary to correct conclusions. 
Speculatists, too, commonly fix on some favourite, but partial, 
mode of viewing things; and all must come into that. What 
all classes are seeking as conducive to their happiness or pro- 
sperity, as far as wealth is concerned, must be the true practical 
object. Now, all classes consider their happiness and prosperity 
to depend on abundance of employment in their own lines, and 
fair prices. Here there is no dissenting voice. The more em- 
ployment, and the bettcr the prices of tt in a nation, then the rich- 
er, the more prosperous, as well as more happy, as far as happiness. 
depends upon wealth, must the nation be. 
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This, though so often lost sight of by political economists, 
may be stated to be a truism, from which the most arrant spe- 
culatist dare not openly dissent, whatever mental reservation he 
may make. And by this the statesman, the legislatox, the pro- 
fessor, the'student, the practical man, should try every measure, 
scheme, or theory, connected with statistics, or what has been 
called political economy. 

Some of our speculatists of name, whose opinions, unfortu- 
nately for the country, have had but too much influence of late, 
contend, that the cheapness of an article renders it the more en- 
riching. ‘This is no new doctrine, I grant. It is as old as po- 
pular prejudices themselves. ‘The great mass of the lower 
ranks have ever held it: I mean, with the exception of the 
particular line or class of the individual. He distinctly per- 
ceives, and cordially believes, that lowness of price tends not 
to produce wealth, but poverty, to his class: But then he be- 
lieves, that the lower the prices of all other classes, the better 
is it for him and the country. 

The theorists [ allude to, support their opinion by the fol- 
lowing argument—that the less we give for an article, the less 
do we diminish the produce of our own industry, ‘This sapient 
reasoning is just that of the mechanic, who argues, that the less 
he pays for those articles which he buys from others, it must 
be better for him. He and those economists only look at one 
link of the chain, and reason from this ex parte view. They 
forget that, in order to be able to buy, a circulator must be 
able to sell. And the lower the rate of prices of those from 
* whem he buys is, the less able must they be to buy from him 
in-return; and, consequently, the smaller must be the produce 
of his employment. ‘ 

Poland, for example, say our economists, who are sticklers 
for low prices, can sell Britain corn much cheaper than she can 
afford to grow it herself. To buy corn from Poland must, 
therefore, be more enriching to her than.to raise it. 

These theorists, taking their usual er parte views of things, 
and arguing from their principle, (which entirely leaves out the 
seller), that the cheaper an article is, the more enriching must 
it be to the buyer, seem to consider this dogma as an incontro- 
vertible truism. And yet it is utterly untrue; for, if we trace 
the intercourse round the whole circle, we shall find, that to 
buy corn from Poland because it is cheaper, tends directly and 
indirectly to impoverish Great Britain. 

Some of your northern reviewers, Mr Ricardo, our mercan- 
tile economists, and others, in discussing this question, seem 
either not to be aware that reproduction js the result of produc- 
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tion, and must always be equal to it, or they have not attended 
to this principle, (which I haye called the first principle of cir- 
culation*), though universally operating in real life. But whe- 
ther theorists will attend to this regulating cause or not, every 
practical man knows well, not only that in order to be able to 
buy we must be able to sell, but that the amount of what we can 
purchase must be regulated by the amount of what we can sell. 
If a man’s profits or income be only 80/. a year, he cannot, 
for himself, purchase as much from his neighbours ceteris pari- 
bus, that is, he cannot reproduce as much as if it were 100/. 
a year. 

"Then, Sir, how are the people of Britain to obtain the means 
of buying? Is it by depriving them entirely, or more or less, 
of employment or the means of selling ? The supply of sub- 
sistence even in this country, where, as you, Sir, know better 
than I, from the superior modes of iokors fewer hands are 
necessary than in most others, affords employment to (includ- 
ing the families) at least one fourth of the population. Is it 
then the way to enrich our nation, to deprive one fourth part 
of it of more or less of the employment, which is the source of 
their income, and which enables them to be customers to the 
other classes, because their commodities can be bought cheaper 
from other countries? Is this the project by which these gen- 
tlemen propose to enrich the country, or to give it more em- 
ployment and better prices: that is, by diminishing the one 
and lowering the other ? 

But it will perhaps be said, that by employing the le of 
Poland, &c: to grow corn for us, because they can it ata 
cheaper rate than we can ourselves, we shall be able to reduce 
the prices of our manufactured goods: and both from this re- 
duction in the price, and from the greater employment which 
we thus give to the food-supplying countries, foreign nations 
will purchase more of those goods from us. This result is 
contradicted by facts, and it is as unwarranted by sound 
theory. 

I have elsewhere endeavoured to show that, on an average 
of years, the amounts of exports and imports between connect< 
ed countries, must nearly balance each other.+ And the lit- 
tle variation in the prices of gold and silver (in which balances 
must be paid) throughout those countries, proves that this is the 
common result. 

If, then, by giving more or less of the supply of subsistence 
to poorer, and consequently cheaper countries, we lower the 
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price of our various articles, and, of course, diminish the in- 
comes of our various classes, and their means of reproducing, 
how can we purchase so large an amount of articles from other 
countries? But if our imports be thus diminished, how can we 
possibly keep up our exports ? 

Let us appeal to actual facts, and we shall find this reasoning 
completely borne out. Consult the exports and imports for the 
last thirty years (but all periods agree), and you will find, that 
the lower our prices, tlie more diminished have been the.a- 
mounts of exports and imports,—trying them by the official va- 
lue, which does not vary: And the higher our prices, the 
greater have been the amounts of both. 1 shall at present only 

uote, for an example, the exports and imports to and from the 
United States of America in 1818 and 1819. According to 
the official statement of that Government, the exports of domes- 
tic produce and manufactures to Britain, in the year ending 
September 1818, amounted to 44,425,553 dollars, or nearly 10 
mijlions Sterling; and, in the year ending September 1519, th 
amount was 26,908,033 dollars, or a little more than 6 millions 
Sterling. This is a falling off betwecn the amount in the for- 
mer, which was a high-priced year with us, and the latter, 
which was an unusually low-priced year, of no less than 4 miji- 
lions, or considerably more than the one third. 

The decrease in our exports to the United States, for the 
same year, was to a similar amount, Our returns show, as 
Lord Livexpool remarked, that the falling off in that branch of 
our trade was between three and four millions. 

If theu the income of those who supply subsistence, which I 
have elsewhere taken as forming thirty per cent. of the whole 
income of the nation, or in 1814 about 20 millions, and proba- 
bly still between 70 and 80, suffer 2 considerable reduction, 
how can any increase in the demand trem Poland, the north of 
Germany or Russia, at all counterbalance it, or give that em- 
ployment to the other classes, of which the subsistence-supply- 
ing classes are, by their intrusion, deprived of the power of 
giving? The more corn we buy from them, no doubt, the 

_more of some other articles they would buy from us in return. 
But the cultivating class buys all other articles either from our 
home-suppliers or our merchants, while these foreigners buy 
only some articles of clothing, &c. ‘They do not buy food, they 
do not buy lodging, they do not buy protection, education, law, 
physic, service, &c. from us. 

Much as cur income has fallen off, and is falling off, chiefly 
now from the unwise ineasive of last year respecting te cur- 
rency, the average income of each individual of the cultivating 
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class (the income of which may be taken as about the average of 
all the classes in the nation), which, i in 1814, before the diminu- 
tion of employment and fall in prices produced by the peace, 
had reached about 23/., and which it again had nearly reached 
in 1818, is still at least 20/. Of course, he reproduces 20/. 
worth of employment, or the means of new income annually to 
the other classes. Now, compare this with the amount of the 
demand upon this country from the individuals on the Conti- 
nent, which, even in their greatest importing | years, (including 
cuhenial produce), was under 3s. 6d. a head. * And how can 
any increase in this demand be rationally expected to counter- 
balance the loss in the custom of the cultivating classes, caused 
by any considerable fall in their prices, arising from measures 
in favour of foreign growers of corn. 

Our price-reducers make statements of the vast amount which 
our cultivators draw from the other classes by means of selling 
corn at the British rates. And they argue, as if the difference 
between that and the amount computed at the price-rates of the 
poorer countries on the Continent, not only necessarily raised 
the price of our manufactured articles so high, that the foreign 
manufacturers can undersell us, but was so ‘much actually pick- 
ed from the nation’s pocket. 

With respect to the first affirmation, that our higher rate of 
price of corn renders our manufacturers unable to come into 
competition with those on the Continent, it is unwarranted by 
facts. ‘There is no such result. 

It has been elsewhere shown + that our higher rate of prices, 
alternately cause and effect to our greater wealth, operates di- 
rectly and indirectly rather in favour of a lower rate of price of 
those productions, particularly calculated for the foreign nes 
The greater command of capital, and the more extensive sale a 
home, enable our manufacturers, by means of superior modes of 
fabricating, even with a higher price of labour and skill, to pro- 
duce a cheaper article. Add to this, that from the abundance 
of capital with us, it is obtained at a lower per centage than in 
poorer and lower priced countries. We can also afford to give 
more extensive, as well as longer credit. And what say facts ? 
Have we not almost uniformly complaints from all the markets 
which our merchants and dealers visit, that we undersell the 
native manufacturers in their own markets ? 
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In regard to the second affirmation, these gentlemen do not 
sce the consequence of their own admission. ‘This higher rate 
of charge among our cultivators arises from the general higher 
British rate of charge. Thus it is acknowledged by them to be 
countercharged for by the nation in general. And this is the 
fact. For if the other circulators had not the means of charg- 
ing for it, they could not continue to pay for it. But the aver- 
age rate has been, and is paid for; and therefore the buyer 
must have the means of charging for it in the prices of what he 
sells. 

The difference thus being charged for by the great mass, how 
can it come out of the private funds of the other classes? And 
what becomes of it? Is it so much useless charging that repre- 
sents nothing, and produces no result? Is it thrown away by 
those who have succeeded in drawing it? Is it not regularly 
returned to the rest of the nation, as completely as the other 
portion of the price, either in the shape of expenditure, er of 
additional capital invested for the purpose of creating employ- 
ment, and obtaining profit? And does it not thus afford them 
all additional employment to its full amount in the usual lines, 
and, of course, the means of income? In fact, the whole dif- 
ference represents just so much employment, or means of in- 
come and wealth, additional to that represented by the Polish 
rate. 

The theorists, whose notions I am examining, are led into 
their mistaken views of the subject, like most of the partisans of 
our fashionable systems of what is called political economy, by 
their misconceptions concerning price. Smith and others, by 
looking at it through an artificial medium, instead of analyzing 
it, and viewing it as it really is, bewildered themselves, and 
have bewildered their followers. The plain practical view of it 
is, that it is formed of the various charges of the circulators for 
the articles they use. ‘ The price of an article is’ thus ‘ the a- 
© mount of the sums charged on it by each person through whose 
* hands it passes for food, clothes, housing, service, the expenses of 
* government, instruction, amusement and physic ; the interest on 
© capital when that is employed, and profit,’ Xc. 

It is thus evident, that average prices, whether of raw mate- 
rials, of labour and of skill, or of the articles which are the pro- 
duce of all three, represent the quantum of employment of a 
district or a country. 

Why, for example, does an egg in some parts of the High- 
lands bear a price which is still, I believe, only about the one- 
sixth of the price of an egg in London? Is it not because the 
one necessarily represents 7 style of living in the Highland 
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strath, and the other the style of living in the metropolis? The 
Highlander and Londoner, in fixing each his price, alike coun- 
tercharge for what they commonly use. And the latter is con- 
strained to charge six times higher, in consequence of the great- 
er quantity or variety of articles used by corresponding classes 
in London; of course, the greater quantum of employment 
created by them. 

Let us substitute corn for the egg, Poland for the Highlands, 
and Britain for its metropolis; and we shall at once see, that 
the reason why the British cultivator charges more for his grain 
than the Polish for his, is because he uses more articles. But, 
if he takes more from his customers, he returns more to them. 
His superior style of living, which is the cause of his higher 
price, by including a greater variety of articles of the other 
classes, * necessarily gives them more employment and better 
prices. 

But our theorists seem to imagine, that this only brings 
things to what they were before; and, in so doing, how com- 
pletely they misconceive the matter. As the best practical refu- 
tation of such a notion, I would have them to look round among 
the cottages, farm houses, the dwellings of mechanics, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and gentry in this country, and then to 
take a similar survey in Poland. They will then see, in a pret- 
ty strong light, that though the prices and styles of living of 
the various classes in that country bear similar average propor- 
tions to one another, as they do in this, the prices in the lat- 
ter represent a great variety of the comforts of life, which those 
of the former do not. ; 

If we compare average prices, either in different countries 
or in the same country, at different times, we shall find, in all, 
the same uniform tendency towards a mutual adjustment. But 
though this takes place as completely in a high as in a low a- 
verage, yet the difference between them is so much additional 
gained in the former case. The higher average represents a 
larger quantum of the old articles, or some comforts or luxu- 
ries in use among the classes, which are not found with the 
lower. 

I confess, it appears to me to be stating a truism to say, that 
no fail in the average prices of things in a country can take 
place, ceteris paribus, without producing a corresponding di- 
minution of employment and of wealth, unless such a fall sup- 


* Taxes, or the item charged for protection, suppose and repre- 
sent employment, to their full amount, as necessarily and complete- 
ly as any other part of price. 
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poses no decrease of profit or income among the persons em- 
ployed; as, for example, in the case of machinery, where the 
produce may be lower priced, and yet the res ult to the em- 
ployed persons, as well as to the community, taking in all in- 
fluences, direct and indirect, may be the means of charging 
higher for their employment. 

In fixing a price for any thing sold, whether raw materials, 
labour, or skill, or their produce, every circulator naturally 
wishes to obtain as large an income as he can.  Elence the ten- 
dency in price to rise. But this principle of selfishness gives 
existence, at the same time, to a counteracting or depressive 
influence with respect to price. The very wish to obtain as 
large an income as we can, prompts us to 2 competition against 
our neighbours, to sell as low as we can, in order to obtain 
more custom; and thus, by the largeness of the sale, to make 
up for the smallness of the price. If, therefore, any part of the 
price of things do not rest on something real, in the shape of liv= 
ang or of employment necessary to fabricate or obtain them, that 
part will soon be uncharged. For example, let any tax, and, of 
course, the employment which it represents, be taken away, 
the result of the fall will soon be felt in a lower price. Or if, 
from any circumstances, such as a diminution in the demand, 
a class is constrained to part with some of the articles used by 
it, and, of course, to discontinue the employment created by 
these, the competition to get custom by selling low, will soon 
uncharge this amount, but generally more. And the depress- 
ing influence of slackness, arising from the loss of custom from 
the other classes, strongly cooper: rates. 

The depression of one class thus, instead of operating in fa- 
vour of others, is injurious to them. Indeed, in the circle, 
the depressive influence is frequently felt move severely by o- 
thers, than by the class on which it first took etiect. 

It is also evident, that the depressive influence of any class 
which is suffering from a fall in average prices, will be in pro- 
portion to the amount of its population and its income. A fall 
in the average prices of the cultivators, from their being by far 
the most numerous class in a country, as well as possessing the 
largest amount of income, and, of course, being the greatest 
reproducers, will, consequently, of all, produce the greatest 
tendency to stagnation and distress. 

I need not inform you here, that, in this observation, I have 
no reference to the notion of Quesnai, Smith and others, that 
the cultivating class is productive, and one that creates wealth, 
while many others are unproductive. Such a distinction i ut- 
terly reject, as a mere imagination, not only unwarranted by, 
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but directly contrary to, the really operating causes and actual 
facts in real life. The influence I speak of, is derived entirely 
from the numerousness of that class’s members, and the large 
portion of the national income which they possess. The musi- 
cal class, for example, is as really productive to the amount of 
its income as the cultivating. But what influence can a fall in 
the prices of a class consisting of a few thousand members, 
and whose income is under a million, have, compared with that 
of a fall in the prices of a class consisting of several millions of 
individuals, and whose income is nearly eighty millions Ster- 
ling. I have elsewhere considered a fall of a shilling in the a- 
verage price of wheat for a year, to be equivalent to rendering 
this class reproducers to the amount of a million less. And, in 
this, I am confident I am rather under than over the fact. The 
influence of a fall in the prices of such a class on others, must 
therefore be vast, and have a strong tendency to produce gene- 
ral stagnation and distress. 

But, Sir, still I do not mean to deduce from all this, that 
the importation of corn ought to be prohibited. That, if we 
were constrained to supply ourselves entirely with food, we 
could do it, by applying more capital and hands to cultiva- 
tion, I have no doubt, and, I believe, no practical man has. 
But, as circumstances have induced more of our people to 
turn themselves to other more lucrative branches of employ- 
ment, than to allow us to achieve this, we buy from other na- 
tions that quantity which we do not raise cmalion 

This, though in some points of view it may be an evil, is not 
without some good effects.* It is true, that with regard to 
corn as an import, there is one thing peculiar to it, which me- 
rits serious consideration. It is an absolute necessary. With 
respect to other articles of import, we could do without them 
for a time, were circumstances with respect to foreigners to put 
it out of our power to obtain them. But our existence depends 
on a due quantity of food, At the same time, though certain- 
ly it would be safer to raise a sufficient supply of it within our- 
selves, yet, from our being an island, and having all the world 
open to us,—from there being such vast stores yet unexhausted 
or intermeddled with in ill-cultivated and uncultivated lands, 
and from its being the interest of many nations to supply us 
with this article, 1 confess I do not feel at all nervous on the 
subject. 

Our demand for this article, which it suits several poor na- 
ticns to supply, and without which they could not buy our 


* Happiness of States, p. 486. 
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more luxurious articles, is useful to them; and it is also, in this 
point, useful tous. I have therefore, for my part, no objec- 
tion to depend upon our neighbours for a small portion of tood. 
I wish to encourage the cultivators of Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
and America. But then, I cannot approve of its being done to 
the injury of our own cultivators, and the other classes through 
them. By all means, let these corn-exporting countries send 
their grain here to supply our deficiency ; but let it be at such a 
price as not to impoverish our growers of corn at home. This 
seems to me the common sense of the case. 

But I have already occupied too much of your room. With 
your permission I shall resume the subject in anether letter. 


Camden Town, 5 : 
10th August, oe S. Gray. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Queries as to the Causes of the Failure of Oats in Nairnshire. 


Sir, 

Ir would be conferring a particular favour on your read- 
ers in this corner, could your.correspondents give any instruc- 
tions for getting the better of the following difficulty, in raisin 
oats on our Nairn lands. The fields here alluded to were helc 
in run-rig so late as the year 1790, when they were divided in- 
to proper lots by decreet-arbitral. Since this period, they have 
been, generally speaking, treated according to the most ap- 
proved system for light soils. The field in my possession, and 
to which I more particularly allude, extends to about 20 acres; 
and for the last twenty years has been done every possible jus- 
tice to, both in regard to regular rotation of crops, and appli- 
cation of manure. The produce in barley, turnips, potatoes, 
and peas, has uniformly proved excellent, both in quantity and 
quality; but oats have as uniformly failed, whether raised after 
a green crop, two and three years ley, or after barley. The 
ridges formerly ran in a waving line; but since 1790 they have 
been straight. In the early part of the season the braird comes 
up luxuriantly, and uniform; but, by the beginning of June, it 
invariably gets sickly, and of a yellow colour, except along the 
old line of the ridges, which continues green and healthy. 
This last season I sowed five bolls of oats, after three years 
grass. The crop came forward as above stated, and has not 
produced above the seed. The ground immediately contiguous, 
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likewise from grass, and treated exactly similar, has produced 
8 to 9 bolls per acre of excellent barley. 

The‘above singular appearance is never visible except in oats, 
and more partially in wheat. Now, Sir, can any of your nu- 
merous correspondents point out the causes and cure of the 
above remarkable failure, and thus confer a lasting favour on 
the occupiers of land in this corner ? 

I must beg to put another query, regarding a sort of vermin 
which were very numerous on the oats in this quarter a few 
weeks since. ‘They appeared in clusters, of a greenish colour 
at first, then brown, and at last became flies, of a black colour, 
when, after adhering in clusters of eight or ten round the root 
of each pickle for some days, they disappeared ; not, however, 
until they had materially hurt the grain. I would be glad to 
be informed of the causes that produce these vermin, whether 
drought or damp, or cold frosty winds; and whether there is 
any possibility of destroying them without injuring the grain ? 
They appear not unfrequently in this neighbourhood; and I 
have observed, that they are more numerous on light sandy soils 
than on deep or mossy soils. I am, &c. 


Nairn, 2d Oct. 1820. W.I. L. M. 


P. S.—As I understand premiums are frequently offered by 
the Board of Agriculture, and also by the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures for improvement of new ground, and other mat- 
ters connected with husbandry; and as few of your readers have 
access to the papers of these Societies, would it not be a good 
plan to advertise such as are applicable to Scotland, from time 
to time, in your Miscellany ? 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Remarks on Mr Clark’s Gate. 


Sir, 

Amonc the various contrivances which learned heads 
have produced for the purpose of diminishing labour, or af- 
fording convenience to the agriculturist, there are none more 
extraordinary, or more unfit for accomplishing the end in view, 
than the window sash gates of Mr Clark. 

‘ I beg leave’ (says that Gentleman in his letter to yourself ) 
‘ to send you the plans and description of a gate for my cattle 
* court, which I erected about three months ago, and which I 
* am highly pleased with.’ 
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Pleased with! Propitious Powers !—when I saw the gate 
in the front of the Farmer’s Magazine, I started back with hor- 
ror, for it brought to my recollection the dismal sight of a man 
on a gallows. But to proceed—Let us examine a little more 
minutely this curious piece of mechanism—this novel gate of 
Mr Clark’s. 

‘ Every one’ (says he) ‘ knows how window sashes are com- 
‘ monly hung, viz. by cords, pulleys, and counterbalancing 
. — My gate is only a new application of that princi- 
€ ple.’ 

That windows are raised by pulleys and weights, no one will 
pretend to deny; but the assertion that a gate, sufficient for a 
cattle court, may be raised in this manner, is so novel and so 
extraordinary as could have proceeded only from him whose ex- 
perience is limited to three months. 

It must be perfectly evident to every one who will take the 
trouble of inspecting Mr Clark’s gate (a plan of which will be 
seen in the 82d Number of your Magazine), that, when open, 
it will be exposed to every gust, and every breath of wind. It 
will be shaken with such vehemence as to overcome every op- 
posing obstacle; and the first onset of a winter storm, will le- 
vel it with the ground. 

That these gates are liable to the objection I have stated, 
Mr Clark seems to be well aware: For he tells us that he has 
stakes placed at the sides of the gate, in order to keep the posts 
perfectly steady. But what stakes could keep a gate steady 
when placed in so unnatural a position ? 

The oak is seen to fall before the tempest; and the stateliest 
edifice that was ever reared by man has given way to the vio- 
lence of the northern blast. How then can these gates stand ? 
—the novel gates of Mr Clark ! 

And now, Sir, I shall conclude with one observation.—Be- 
fore your correspondent shall again think fit to turn his thoughts 
to the improvement of Agriculture by new discoveries, let him 
unite practice to theory, and submit his opinions to the test of 
time: He will then find that his labours will be more useful, 
and more duly appreciated. 

Elgin, 27th August, 1820. F 


_—_————— 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sheep Farming’in Sutherland.—Letter from Patrick Sellar, Esq. 
to James Loch, Esq. 


[Mr Loch, a gentleman who is at the head of the Marquis 
of Stafford’s affairs, has lately published an account of the 
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improvements on that nobleman’s estates in Sutherland, 
and in the English counties of Stafford and Salop, from 
which the following letter is taken. One great object of 
the publication is to vindicate his employer from any charge 
of harshness and precipitancy to which the recent changes 
in the rural economy of the county of Sutherland may 
have given rise. According to Mr Loch, not a single te- 
nant has been removed without provision having been made 
for his more comfortable settlement on other parts of the 
estate; and these new settlements, chiefly on the coast, are 
said to be in a very promising state. The small tenants of 
the hills and glens, he assures us, have become, many of 
them at least, expert fishermen. They have also a few 
acres of land. In effecting this change, every attention 
has been paid, not only to the interests of the people, but 
even to their prejudices; and very great sacrifices have 
been submitted to by the noble proprietor. Lord Stafford 
indeed appears, throughout the book, rather in the light 
of a petty sovereign than a land-owner. The sums he 
seems to have expended in a few years on roads, bridges, 
buildings, &c., are quite extraordinary for an individual. 
But that which is perhaps most interesting to our readers, 
is the success of sheep farming in this northern county; of 
which Mr Sellar, himself a person of extensive concerns in 
this line, gives a very satisfactory aceount.] 


In 1809, when I lived in Morayshire, Sutherland was very 
little known or thought of in that country. The honest folks 
there used to call the whole ridge of country, which they saw on 
the opposite side of the Frith, * the Ross-shire Hills;’ and 
there was no communication betwixt the countries, except when 
an occasional passenger would cross by boat, or a deer was 
brought to Burghead or Findhorn for General Grant of Bal- 
lindalloch. Eight of the Morayshire proprietors, including Mr 
Young and my father, bought Burghead about that time, built 
a harbour there, and, turning their thoughts to the encourage- 
ment of trade in that place, it occurred to them, that, by the 
establishment of a packet vessel to sail at stated times betwixt 
the Burgh and the north side of the Moray Frith, the prospe- 
rity of their new purchase might be advanced. The doers for 
the noble family of Stafford listened favourably to the sugges- 
tions of the Burghead owners; a packet was set on foot; and, 
in the first trip of the vessel, in May 1809, Mr Young and I, 
and several other Morayshire men, embarked to see this ¢erra 
incognita. We came into Dunrobin Bay ina beautiful morn- 
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ing, a little after sunrise; and I shall never forget the effect 
produced upon us by the beauty of the scenery—the moun- 
tains, rocks, wood, and the castle reflected on the sea as from a 
mirror. 

We staid about a week in the country; and, after surveying 
the coast from Dornoch to Loth, and rambling a few miles up 
Strathfleet, we returned home. There was no road in the coun- 
try—no harbour—not a single steading of houses, except Major 
Houston’s at Clynelish. We saw no appearance of tillage be- 
yond the old cairn or mearing, which had limited the work of 
former generations ; not above six ploughs or harrows armed 
with iron; and the dung was then in the process of being carried 
out to the field on twomen’s and ponies’ backs. There was no 
attempt to drain; and, except a very small portion of turnip 
and grass at Dunrobin and Rhives, neither turnips, grass, nor 
wheat, in twenty miles of tillage land. ‘The Gaelic seemed uni- 
versally the language of the country; which reposed under the 
domination of the old half-pay officers, and other tacksmen, 
who held it by their subtenants. The tract betwixt the Ord of 
Caithness and Helmsdale, was possessed by a multitude of poor 
people, under the heirs of Pope of Naviedale, who was second- 
middleman under the proprietors. Helmsdale was held in the 
same way under Mr Ross. The tract betwixt that and Cul- 

ower under a Capt. Baigrie. Culgower under William Pope, 
Crackai x was then occupied by Colonel Clunes, the father to 
Major Clunes. Lothbeg under Mr Thomas Hauston, Kin- 
tradwell under Mr Joseph Gordon, Clynelish under Mr Hugh 
Houston; Uppat belonged in property to Achany; Dunrobin 
farm lay full of docks and thistles, (which proved afterwards dif- 
ficult to eradicate), and it had no offices. The New Inn at 
Golspie was in the course of building. All betwixt Rhives and 
Craigton lay in run-rig among an indolent tenantry, who bur- 
rowed under turf, and raised oats and barley in succession ad 
infinitum. Craigton was under John M‘Kay and his subte- 
nants, Aberscross under John Polson, Morvich under Mrs 
M‘Leod, Kinnauld under Capt. Duncan Sutherland; and, up 
Strathfleet, the possession appeared the same. 

The people seemed to be all of one profession ;—that is to 
say, every man was his own mason, carpenter, tanner, shoe- 
maker, &c.; and Mr Falconer the factor told us, that work 
could not be got done in the country for love or money. Eve 
man wore his own cloth, ate his own corn and potatoes, sold a 
lean kyloe to pay the rent; had no ambition for any comfort or 
luxury beyond the sloth he then possessed. 

We heard mentioned with execration the names of some Eng- 
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lishmen, for whom, in the interior of the country, many fami- 
Ties had been removed nearer to the coast, to give place to 
sheep farming ; but it seemed the general belief chat their sta 
in the country would be short; and we learned from Mr Chris- 
tie, Mr Falconer’s clerk, that the premiums formerly paid for 
the destruction of foxes, eagles, and other vermin, had just 
been recalled by the Dornoch county meeting. The tacksmen 
took from their subtenants, and the factor took from the Golspie 
villagers, a tithe of any fish caught, to supply their tables; and 
no exportation from the country was heard of by us, except 
some tons of kelp from the southern shore, and a fow droves of 
lean kyloes annually sent to the south country markets. 

Morayshire is by no means a well improved country. I 
think it is now, generally speaking, far behind Sutherland as 
now peopled. But at that time Sutherland seemed a century 
behind it—a circumstance imputable as well to the difficulty of 
access into Sutherland, as to the difference of language and 
customs; aud, to the impossibility of any stranger settling in 
Sutherland getting forward among a people, so constituted, 
with any thing like industry. 

As the sea shore showed, plainly, the limestone on which the 
country rested, and the rents were not at all in proportion to 
those drawn from inferior land in Morayshire, Mr Falconer 
found very little difficulty in tempting me to embark with Cul- 
maily farm, calculated at 300 Scots acres, which (with the pas- 
ture in the mountain behind into the bargain) he offered me at 
25s. per acre, with an advance at 64 per cent. of 1500/. to assist 
in the improvement. 

At this time nothing could have led me to believe, that, in 
the short space of ten years, I should see in such a country 
roads made in every direction; the mail coach daily driving 
through it; new harbours built, in one of which upwards of 
twenty vessels have been repeatedly seen at one time taking in 
cargoes for exportation; coal, and salt, and lime, and brick 
works established; farm steadings every where built; fields 
laid off and substantially enclosed ; capital horses employed, 
with south country implements of husbandry made in Suther- 
land ; tilling the ground secundum artem for turnips, wheat, and 
artificial grasses; an export of fish, wool, and mutton, to the 
extent of 70,000/. a year; the women dressed out from Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Paisley; the English language made the 
language of the country ; and a baker, a carpenter, a blacksmith, 
mason, shoemaker, &c. to be had as readily, and nearly as cheap 
too as in other countries. 

At the time I came here, the fifty miles of country situated 
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betwixt this and Inverness, was just in the process of being o- 
pened, by means of roads, from the south. ‘Through that coun- 
try, the tide of knowledge and of industry, so long pent up, 
broke in upon us; and, being received with every favour by 
the noble proprietors, who expended immense sums of money, 
in encouraging strangers to scttle among us, in the establish. 
ment of the means of industry to the people, we have jumped 
up at once to the level of our neighbours, with a velocity, I be- 
lieve, quite unprecedented. 

You desire an account of my own particular progress; and 
to that I shall confine myself. But I cannot help mentioning a 
circumstance, which you will scarcely believe, of a man who 
farms a good many dient sheep, now feeding in districts 
lately occupied with inhabitants; and that is, that I came to 
this gt full of the belief that the growth of wool and sheep 
in the Highlands of Scotland was one of the most abominable 
and detestable things possible to be imagined. ‘The Report of 
the Highland clergymen in Sir John Sinclair’s book of Statistics, 
the Essays written in the periodical publications, and the gene- 
ral assertion of every Highland gentleman whom one met with 
in the Low country, and of every Low country man who had ne- 
ver been in the Highlands, convinced my mind, as it did that of 
others who possessed similar means of forming their judgment, 
that the inroads then making on the ancient habits and manners 
of the children of the Gael, were cruel and impolitic in the ex- 
treme. 

Before I had been one or two years in Sutherland, I explor- 
ed the interior of the country. I found it to consist of extén- 
sive tracts of peat bog, broken into mountains, and rocks, and 
wild scenery, and interspersed here and there with patches of 
land under imperfect tillage, near the river banks; each patch, 
or haugh, or field, surrounded by a country of bog, the exha- 
lations raised by the sun from which, were condensed during 
the night on the crops attempted to be grown, and which it, 
during four years out of six, mildewed and destroyed. I found 
an infinity of fine alpine pasturage, which, by reason of the 
softness of the bog or the inaccessible nature of the ground, the 
cattle of the Highlanders never cropped. I found that, while 
the cotton grass was in spring flowering with great luxuriance, 
and fading untouched, the cattle were dying by scores; one 
gentleman, Capt. Mathieson of Shiness, he two hundred I 
think in one spring; and Colonel Sutherland of Culmaily bu- 
ried, the first year I came to Sutherland, eighteen milk cows 
and a bull in one hole or ravine. Moreover, the inhabitants 
ef the hills were fed every second or third year with meal im- 
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ported by the proprietors from other counties; and all this mi- 
sery was endured in contending, in a country so situated, against 
nature; Countless myriads of herrings, cod, ling, &c. at the 
same time swimming around the coast, and in every creek and 
bay of it wntouched ; why ?—because the people in the interior 
remained in misery there, preventing it from being possible to 
apply z¢s pasturage to any useful purpose; and those on the 
shores were the subtenants of ouiliatain, whose style of educa- 
tion and pursuits through life, made them quite indifferent to 
the treasures spread out before them. 

On inspecting the grounds possessed by Atkinson and Mar- 
shall, the new stock-farmers, and comparing the condition of 
these with that of the grounds pared for turf, &c., in the occu- 
pation of the inhabitants, and on viewing the condition of the 
plants, trees, and living creatures on the former farm, and con- 
trasting it with the filth of the native huts, and theMean and 
miserable condition of every horse, cow and sheep possessed 
by them, I was at once a convert to the principle now almost 
universally acted on in the Highlands of Scotland, viz. that the , 
people should be employed in securing the natural riches of the 
sea-coast; that the mildew of the interior should be allowed to 
fall upon grass, and not upon corn; and that the several hun- 
dred miles of alpine plants, flourishing in these districts, in 
curious succession, at all seasons, and out of the reach of any 
thing but sheep, be converted into wool and mutton for the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. 

Let any person, I don’t care who he be, or what his preju- 
dices: Let him view the inside of one of the new fishermen’s 
stone cots in Loth—the man and his wife and young children 
weaving their nets around their winter fire: Let him contrast it 
with the sloth and poverty, and filth and sleep of an unre- 
moved tenant’s turf-hut in the interior: Let him inspect the peo- 
ple, stock, cattle, horses, trees, and plants, in a stock farmer’s 
possession, and compare it with the pared bottom from which 
turf in all ages had been taken, with the closely cropped roots 
of grass and bushes, and miserable lazy-beds’ culture that sur- 
round a Highlander’s cabin, with the starved kyloes, and scab- 
bed ponies and sheep that stagger about his place, picking up 
half an existence; and, let him delieve, if he can, that men are 
injured by civilization, and that, during the last ten years, a 
most important benefit has not been conferred on this country. 

However this may be, the effect upon my mind was, that I 
determined to adventure on such a tract of mountain pasture as 
might, in connexion with the Culwaily farm, enable me to bring 
forth part of what appeared to be the natural riches of the coun- 
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try, and to profit, if I could, by so doing. With this view, I, 
as you know, possess, by eighteen south country families, Strath- 
naver, Culmaily, and Morvich; and I work them in stock and 
croft farming, in the manner which I shall proceed briefly to ex- 
plain; while the former inhabitants are exerting every nerve in 
the cultivation of their sea-side lots, and spending a most active 
and industrious life in the pursuit of the riches of the ocean. 
Messrs Atkinson and Marshall, the first adventurers in stock- 
arming on the earldom of Sutherland, are stock and crop farm- 
ers, who reside near the river Aln in Northumberland. They 
breed and buy lean stock, which they feed for Morpeth and the 
Yorkshire markets; and, within the last ten years, they have 
embarked, if I may be allowed to compute their operations by 
the rule of proportion with my own, not less than 20,000/. in 
putting breeding flocks on the mountains of Sutherlard. These 
flocks are divided into separate parcels or hirsels; each under 
the care of one, two, or, as the case may be, three shepherds ; 
and their whole number of shepherds again, are under the di- 
rection of one steward, or oversecr, who corresponds with the 
stock-masters, and directs and superintends every movement on 
the farm. After repeatedly witnessing their operations in Su- 
therland, I went some years ago to pay them a visit in their own 
country; and when I found them, in the Alnwick and other 
South-country markets, of the same cut and appearance with 
scores of their neighbours, whose time seemed divided betwixt 
the superintendence of a common sized tillage farm and the sports 
of the field, I could not help contemplating with wonder the 
boldness of that spirit of adventure which had led men, living 
quietly in that fine country, to overleap all (one would think) 
to them impassable mountains and barriers betwixt the Aln and 
the Shin; and, in the most distant county of Scotland, and the 
wildest and most untried part of that county, set down their 
flocks. Under any other proprietors than the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Sutherland, and but for the prompt protection 
afforded by them, I am convinced that, rent free, the concern 
had proved a very ruinous one. In truth, the thefts committed 
on their property, and the damage done by the disturbance of 
the flocks, and by vermin of every description, exceeded the 
highest rent paid in Britain. But these days are past—their 
effects beginning to be forgotten; and I hope and expect that 
the gentlemen will be well rewarded for their courage and good 
conduct. Whether the thing prove of advantage to them or 
not, however, I am sure it has been one of great benefit to 
Sutherland—in so far as it has established, on the great scale, 
Cheviot sheep and Cheviot shepherds, and connected Sutherland 
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in the most intimate manner with the first stock county in the 
kingdom. 

The Cheviot sheep is the aboriginal inhabitant of the moun- 
tain on the borders betwixt Northumberland and Scotland, from 
which he takes his name; but, within the last fifty years, very 
much improved in his quarters and in the staple of his fleece by 
crosses with sheep, as I learned in Herefordshire, recommended 
some fifty years ago to the Border farmers by Mr Bakewell, the 
patron of the Culleys. In some cases, perhaps in too many, he 
has also got a little dash of Leicester blood in him. His wool 
is of a coarser and broader quality than the South Down, though 
not a great deal inferior in fineness; and many of the best Bor- 
der farmers are satisfied that too much has been done to fine his 
coat, and that more than has been given him in quality is sub- 
tracted in quantity and in strength of constitution. 

The Border store farmers divide their flocks into distinct par- 
cels or hirsels. Jor instance, ewes form a flock by themselves, 
When the lambs come to be three months old, and are separat- 
ed from their mothers, they sre kept on a separate herding or 
farm. When these again are twelve months old, at which time 
they give their first fleece, the males are generally separated 
from the females; the female returned to the ewe hirsels, where 
she gives a lamb at two years old; and the male is sent to wether 
ground, from which, after one year and a half’s keep, he is, at 
two years and a half old, sent to the feeder; and the ewe, after 
giving three lambs, goes to the same destination. 

Messrs Atkinson and Marshall, and Morton and Culley, 
conduct their flocks in Sutherland upon a plan, differing a good 
deal from what I found common on the Borders; that is, in 
place of returning their yearling ewes, or what they call gim- 
mers, to the ewe hirsel at that early age, they send them for 
eighteen months, or nearly so, to land called ¢ yell gimmer land,’ 
from which they do not return to the ewes until two years and a 
half old, or * young ewes;’ and, in like manner, the wethers 
stay two years and a half on wether ground before they go to 
the feeder. By these rules the north country ewes have no 
lamb until three years old; the wethers don’t go to the feeder 
until rising four, or to the knife until from four to five years 
old, the ewes at five to six; and the character of Highland bred 
Cheviot mutton is getting high in the feeding countries. 

Soon after Messrs Atkinson and Marshall, and Morton and 
Culley, had established their flocks in Sutherland, 2 centleman, 
who nearly twenty years before had left Northumberland, and 
had been the first to prove, though on a small scale, that Che- 
viot stock might be naturalized to Sutherland, I mean, Mr 
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Gabriel Reed, tenant of Armadale on the north coast, was in 
duced, in 1812, to embark with Kilcolmkill, then under the old 
mode of occupation of inhabitants who were brought to the 

coast from Clyne and Kildonan, and he has stocked it with, I 
dare say, ten thousand Cheviot sheep. About the same time 
Mr Innes of Sandside, Mr Thomas Houston, and Major Clunes 
and myself, who had for some years adopted this species of oc- 
cupation, increased their concerns. The: Reay country gentle- 
men followed the same example, as did several men of small ca- 
— and the sum total of the matter is this, that from a few 
vundred Cheviot sheep, which is, I suppose, about the number 
that existed in Sutherland in 1805-6, I can now compute one 
hundred thousand Cheviot fleeces annually sent to the manufac- 
turer, and twenty thousand ewes and wethers yearly sent to the 
feeder, partly to Northumberland, but the greater part to York- 
shire; and I dare say their mutton is applied to feed the very 
men who manufacture our wool. This annual creation from 
the Alpine plants of twenty thousand carcases of mutton, and 
one hundred thousand fleeces of wool, and also the creation of 
twenty thousand barrels of herrings, nothing of which existed 
in 1809, must affect the population. I don’t say in England, 
&c. where the food is used, but at home, where all classes enjoy 
so much more of the comforts of life, the reward of their in- 
creased industry. You remember I sent you lists of names o 

the people of 1811 and 1$15, taken and sworn to by the proper 
officers, which proved .how the increase was then begun. In 
place of the few scores (perhaps from two to three score) of 
Highland families who have since emigrated, I am convinced 
there are five scores of south country families imported; and 
that a trial will show no diminution of people in 1820. 

But to return to the subject chalked out for me. The Che- 
viot sheep is a true moss and mountain sheep; when left to 
themselves, as they ought, as much as possible, in such a coun- 
try to be, they scatter and straggle in threes and fours over che 
waste, and a score of them is rarely to be seen together. ‘The 
Merino sheep, which I have bred pretty extensively in the 
Highlands, is of quite a different nature. They are decidedly 
mountain sheep, but not moss sheep. When pinched for. food 
they resort to the Alpine plants which grow in the peat bog, but 
they will not do so of choice. They range all in one lot, that 
is, of whatever number the flock or hirsel consists, it is found 
all in one place, feeding like a drove passing through 2 coun- 
try; and they are either on one of the spots of fine grass in the 
mountain, or travelling from one of these to another. Nothing 
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will induce them to do what the shepherds call ‘ lying abroad’ 
upon the waste, or to mingle with sheep of any other kind. 
After taking their walk every day over their range of pasture,. 
in the way I have described, they form a sort of camp at night 
on the highest part of their ground, and may be certainly found 
there at day-break next morning, lying so closely that they 
touch each other, the strongest sheep outside, and the weak in 
the centre. Owing to this disposition of the Merinos, they are 
not suitable to these wastes of peat bog; not that they don’t 
thrive there and yield wool in abundance, and of the first qua- 
lity, but that, as three fourth parts of the wastes consist of Al- 
pine plants which they reject, the same quantity of Sutherland 
ground will keep three hundred Cheviots, that will maintain 
one hundred Merinos, and that with one half the care, and one 
third part of the risk in winter. I have bred up my Merino 
fiock from two hundred to six hundred of as fine sheep of the 
kind, and as-thriving too, as ever stepped on hill ground. They: 

t no hand feeding; nothing beyond their own finding during 
faa winter, except about six acres of inferior turnips at Mor~ 
vich to the hogs, and fourteen days hay during the depth of 
winter. They have paid me very well; their mutton, at five 
years old, is fine marbled and high flavoured mutton ; and 
every body whom we have deceived with it, said it was the best 
mutton possible; yet I am about to cross them into Cheviot, 
and that on this account, thet they are not the kind that will 
suit as a general stent for Sutherland. They won’t pay in 
Strathnaver, for instance; and, in breeding, they interfere with 
my more extensive and important flocks, which are the genuine 
moss sheep, that will pay for improvement in Sutherland, and 
that will convert, not only the fine grass, but the Alpine plants 
into wool and mutton. 

In explaining to you the mode of managing the flocks in 
Sutherland, I shail refer to my own practice, not that there is 
any thing in it better than that of my neighbours, probably very 
much to the contrary; but, that 1 can more easily explain, 
through it, our manner of availing ourselves of the various. 
plants that grow on our farms. ‘These plants have each its pe- 
culiar time of coming into season. A critical time intervenes 
between the fading of one plant and the coming. of that next in 
season ; and the two most critical times for stock are, first, be- 
twixt the latter end of March to the Ist of May, that is, betwixt 
the fading of the cotton grass, and the springing of the deer 
hair ; and, secondly, betwixt the Ist of August and Ist of Sep- 
tember, or the fading of the deer hair, and the coming of the 
harvest moss. If pains be not taken at all seasons, but particu- 
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larly at these two seasons, injury may very readily be don to 
the stock. 

My flocks consist of four ewe hirsels, two gimmer hirsels, for 
lesting up these ewe flocks; two hog hirsels, and two wether 
hirsels. Besides these, one of my hog hirsels, Culmaily, takes 
in my sale wethers, to prepare them for market, and keeps my 
tups; and Morvich takes in my sale ewes, to the same end, and 
keeps my fine ewes; that is, the choicest ewes of all my flocks, 
kept apart for breeding my tups or male sheep from. 

Our lambs are speaned about the middle of July, and car- 
ried off directly to a piece of deer hair ground, and tended a- 
bout ten days, until the bleat or crying for their mothers leave 
them. They then get very dull and settled, and are, presently, 
collected and shed, or divided into threesorts. First, the small 
lambs, or paleys, of both sexes, into one lot, which is sent di- 
rectly off to the best fogage or clover in Culmaily (the wether 
hog Lasding) Secondly, the wether lambs, which are sent al- 
so to Culmaily, and settled on Benvragie mountains, above 
Loch-Lundie. And, thirdly, the ewe lambs which are sent off 
to the ewe hog herding in Strathnaver. 

At the time the wether lambs are settled about Loch-Lundie, 
the sale wethers are below in the hog ground; but these are 
sent to market, or to the feeder, before the middle of August; 
and then the wether lambs are gradually allowed to descend the 
mountain, to the hog land, the hay fog, the harvest stubbling, 
and, finally, to the turnips, of which I have about fifty acres in 
preparation. These are calculated to last the lambs or hogs 
until the middle of March (besides leaving, perhaps, ten or fif- 
een acres for other purposes). ‘The wether hogs are then de- 
ivered to one of the wether shepherds, who happens that year 
to have the sale sheep, or three-year old wethers, in Strath- 
naver. ‘These wethers he exchanges for the wether hogs with 
the hog shepherd, and these are brought into the wether hog 
land, to be prepared for market. Meantime, the wether hogs 
are spread out to feed on the land that had been possessed by 
the wethers, and there they remain fir two years, at the end of 
which time they come into the wether hog Jand, and by and by 
go to market. 

The wethers are thus bred up to considerable bone; for the 
more bone, the higher price will, ceteris paribus, be paid by 
the feeder. With the ewes, bone is of less consequence; she 
belongs more properly to the breeder than to the feeder. She 
we tive fleeces and three lambs to the breeder; and we consi- 

er more what she is to pay in her stay with us, than in her 
sale to the feeder. The ewe that is not bred to much bone is 
Ff2 
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more hardy, and may be laid more numerously on a hirsling, 
than large boney ewes can; and therefore, wih the ewe lamb, 
we pursue a different course from what we do with the wether. 

After being speaned, and the bleat settled, it is sent to hog 
land in Strathnaver—ground not too high nor too grassy, but, 
if possible, having a good mixture of heather and cotton grass, 
with a tolerable quantity of fine land. Here it remains with 
me until clipped, with other farmers only until mossing time, 
in March; then it is sent to inferior and more mountainous 
ground, where the two-year old ewes, or rough gimmers, lie, 
and where there is generally twice the quantity “of summer that 
there is of winter feed. On this high ground they remain a- 
bout sixteen months, until the cast of the ewes of that year go 
off to the feeder. ‘Their place they fill up, leaving behind them, 
in the gimmer land, the ewe hogs of the preceding year, which 
have to wait their turn to come to a ewe herding. 

Morvich is at present filled up with the Merino flock, and 
fine ewes; but my intention is, how soon the Merinos may be 
bred in, or given to the feeder, to bring in my cast of ewes to 
this low ground at four years old, and take their last lamb here, 
at an earlier season than is possible in the Highlands. 

This concludes what I have got to say about the flocks, ex- 
cept to explain how we send them to market. When Atkin- 
son and Marshall began, and for some years posterior, the 
farmer had no resource but mount his poney, and accompany 
his drove to Falkirk, or the border markets; and his wool, in 
like manner, he had to send, on his own account, to Hull or 
Liverpool, where it was put into money by the commission 
broker. 

Of late years the farmers here, under the patronage of the 
noble family of Stafford and Lord Reay, have associated them- 
selves together for their common protection, and for general 
purposes. A similar association was formed among the farmers 
of Inverness-shire and of Ross-shire, and the result of corre- 
spondence between these societies has been, the establishment 
of one great annual fair at Inverness in June yearly, for the sale 
of sheep and wool. At this annual market, the woolstaplers of 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Wakefield, &c. as well as the dealers in 
stock from Y orkshire, attend ; and the whole year’s produce is 
sold by its character, and put into money in a few hours. 

The three associations I have mentioned have each three de- 
puties, who form a central committee, that mect at Inverness, 
at the close of this market, and discuss whatever subjects may 
be most interesting to the three bodies, viz. the regulation of 
the fair, the preservation of the ancient drove roads, through 
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the mountains, to the south, which have in several cases been 
encroached on by the proprietors through whose ground they 
go, the prevention and suppression of theft from the members, 
which went on, in the first years of sheep farming, to an extent 
almost incredible, &c. In Sutherland, this sort of theft must, 
if it had not been checked by the discreet measures of the pro- 
prietors, have soon proved quite ruinous to those whose capital 
was embarked in sheep. 

You inquire about my tillage farming. I work by the six- 
course shift of one turnips, two barley, three, four and five grass, 
and six oats. I have increased Culmaily farm 100 acres, and 
built, as you know, fences, offices, and thrashing, meal and bar- 
ley mills. I have added sixty tillage acres to Morvich. ‘The 
balance in my books against these farms, at the end of my year, 
1819, that is, Ist August 1819, and that independent of what I 
paid upon sheep-stock, was 9394/. 14s. 0}d. I am sowing up 
to grass in both farms as quickly as possible; for there is no 
profit at present in growing corn in Sutherland. 

Parrick SELLAR. 

Morvich, May 1. 1820. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corn Laws.* To the Right Honourable F. J. Robinson, Pre 
sident of the Board of Trade. 
Sir, 
THERE is no subject of deeper interest to the community 
than that on which I presume to address you; and as it will 
very soon occupy the attention of both Houses of Parliament, I 





* This letter, though it comes rather late, and contains remarks 
on the question of the averages, which are superseded by the more 
correct information given in the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appears still to deserve the notice of our 
readers, if it were only for the writer’s sentiments regarding the con- 
sequences of returning to cash payments. On this point, to which 
perhaps too little attention has been paid, Mr Sandars’s opinions are 
probably not less just in theory, than they are practically valuable. 
The great fall in the price of land produce towards the close of the 
war, and during some years since, is to be ascribed to the state of the 
currency—to the certain and near approach of cash payments— more 
than to any other cause which has been assigned for it. ‘The bad 
crop of 1816 interrupted this progress, and raised prices for a season 
or two; but in ordinary years, we imagine, it is most ‘unreasonable to 
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shall endeavour to lay before you, with as much brevity as pos- 
sible, the reasons why I think the present Corn Law better ad- 
apted to the interestof the farmer than any other which shall 
have for its basis a system of protecting duties. 

By the present law, the farmer has a monopoly of the home- 
market till the price of Wheat shall have maintained 80s. on 
the average of the six weeks preceding any of the four periods 
of the year which govern the import. Experience has shown, 
that whenever the price exceeds the import mark, be that 65s. 
or 80s., it proceeds from a deficiency of the home-supply, and 
importation immediately takes place. It is of this the farmers 
complain: their monopoly is then broken through, and they 
cannot submit patiently to competition with the merchant. On 
examination, however, it will be found, that, in point of fact, 
they have no substantial ground of complaint; for, instead of 
the import lowering the market, the very reverse has really oc- 
curred. For information on this point, let us refer to Novem- 
ber 1816. 

The Ports opened on the 15th of that month, the average 

being - - - 92s. 9d. 

On the 15th February following, it was 100s. Lod. 

And on the 15th May - - 102s. 8d. 
And it is very remarkable, that though the importation was free 
from November 1816 to February 1819, (with the exception of 
the November quarter in 18!7), and that during that period the 
value of Foreign Corn received exceeded 17 millions Sterling ; 
the average of the average prices which governed this import 


hope for the paper prices of the war, with the complete reestablish- 
ment of a currency in the precious metals, or in paper raised by its 
scarcity fo an equal value in exchange. Mr Sandars’s reference to 
the prices, at the end of 1816, and early in 1817, seems to be very 
little to the purpose, and certainly will not, by any one who knows to 
what an extent that crop was deficient, be allowed to prove so absurd 
a proposition, as that, ‘ instead of the import lowering the market, 
the very reverse has really occurred.’ Does Mr Sandars mean to say, 
that if there had been no import, prices would not have been so high 
as they were? His remarks on the effect of protecting duties are 
much more judicious. No duty that could be allowed to operate in 
bad scasons, would afford sufficient protection with average crops. 
Will any one deny, that if the ports had been open the last year and 
this, on payment of a duty of 20s. or $0s. a quarter for wheat, that 
prices must have been lower than they have been under the present 
system, by which foreign wheat has been wholly excluded ? Or will 


it be alleged, that even the lowest of those duties could have been 
endured in 1817? Cow. a 
Gives . 
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‘was 91s. Gd. Here then is a clear proof that an import does 
not take place but from necessity, and that then it has very lit- 
tle influence on the price, except so far as it prevents an extra- 
ordinary and insufferable advance. In the above named pe-~ 
riods the country was visited with bad crops; and, but for this 
supply, no inconsiderable portion of its inhabitants must have 
perished by famine. The advocates of protecting duties say, we 
‘admit the deficiency and the necessity tor a supply, but this is 
the very reason why a duty should have been levied; it would 
have been only so much taken out of the pockets of the Foreign 
farmer, and put into our own Exchequer; this, however, I appre- 
hend is a complete fallacy, as the quantity which the Foreigner 
sends depends upon the price he receives. A certain price will 
drain the coasts of Europe and America; but if we require 
more, we must have it brought down from the interior, and then 
the cost is increased; it must be brought further and further, 
every increase of the distance increasing the price. Wheat, 
within the period named, was brought 500 miles down the 
rivers to Dantzig and Petersburg, and flour 1500 to 2000 miles 
to the shipping ports of America. What brought this supply 
but the wants of this country, and the high prices we were will- 
ing to pay for it? Surely it will not be asserted, that if by any 
duty we had abridged the price received by the Foreigner, the 
supply would have been as great; and as we undoubtedly want- 
ed all we obtained, it is quite evident that if a duty had been 
imposed, the consumer must have paid it. An import of 17 
millions Sterling required an average of 91s. 6d.; and it will 
hardly be contended, that an average of 80s. would have brought 
as much, or that if we had wanted 25 millions, we must not 
have paid 95s. to 100s. It is the price which determines the 
quantity imported ; and the price is regulated by the quantity 
required, and the expense of obtaining it. 

If then, Sir, I should have succeeded in proving to you, that 
the duty imposed must eventually be paid by the consumer 
whenever the wants of the country are very large, I will, in the 
next place, draw your attention to the consequences of protect- 
ing duties, when the crop of our own country is adequate to its 
consumption. It usyally happens, that when the crop of Eng- 
land is good, that of Europe is good also; a good crop in Eng- 
land, it will not be denied, is equal to the consumption. Now, 
if with such a crop we should be exposed to importation, from 
any scale of duties to which the country is likely to submit, the 

rice must be depressed wretchedly low, and a succession of 
untiful harvests would annihilate the agriculture of the king- 
dom. Even with defective crops in Europe, we have seen what 
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immense quantities can be spared; and, with productive ones, 
it is hard to say how low the growers would be willing to sell, 
sooner than hold a redundant produce which could scarcely be 
said to possess any exchangeable value. 

The present price of the best Wheats, in some of the lower 
ports of the Baltic, is about 32s. per quarter; and I am satisfied 
it would still be lower, but from the conviction which rests on 
the minds of the farmers, that if they only persevere in holding 
their stocks, they will certainly obtain pretty near our import 
price; for it should be remembered, that, upon the whole, this 
must be considered an importing country. If, however, the 
present Corn Law should be repealed, and a scale of duties sub- 
stituted, the first question on the part of the Foreigner will be, 
¢ what duty shall we have to pay?’ and from that moment the 
price will adapt itself, and importation will immediately take 
place. ‘This too will commence at a period when the price of 
our home produce is confessedly too low; but it could never 
happen under the present iow. It is true that importations in 
bond continue, and that at some future time the owners will 
reap the benefit; but why should they not? the benefit arises 
on British capital, and accrues to British subjects,—for four- 
fifths of the imports are on British account. Let the importa- 
tion go on; it cannot interfere with the price of home produce, 
till its average value exceeds 80s.; and whenever this is the 
case, experience has testified that we require all the aid we can 
procure. Suppose, in the event of a scarcity, we should require 
one million quarters of wheat, and that half of this quantity, 
which costs the English merchant only 36s. per quarter, was 
ready upon the spot to be sold the moment the ports were open- 
ed, then we should require the other half from the foreign far- 
mer, who would certainly obtain about 80s. for it. Is it not 
better, then, that one-half of the profit on our own wants should 
go into the pockets of Englishmen, than the whole into those «f 
Germans and Poles? Is it not better that the English farmer 
should be contented to see this distribution of the profits arising 
from a great advance of prices—an advance which would bene- 
fit himself—than that he should betray an unworthy spirit of 
jealousy, which, to gratify itself, ond inevitably fix the agri- 
cultural interest in a state of certain decay? Is it wise to ag- 
gravate and render permanent the grievance of low prices, by 
opening the flood-gates of the world on the payment of a duty, 
a duty which the adaptation of foreign prices will always render 
abortive? Who will undertake to say at what price the Fo- 
reign farmer can produce grain; but he who takes upon him- 
self to say at what price it shall be sold when it is produced, 
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betrays an utter want of experience in the vicissitudes of trade, 
and of the necessities arising out of redundance,—necessities 
which frequently nothing satisfies but giving twice or thrice the 
— for the same amount in value which a better state of 
things previously required. Is not a whole crop of Hops, of 
Coffee, or of Sugar, sometimes suld at a loss of 40 to 50 per 
cent.? nay, are not our own farmers selling their corn for less 
than it costs? and even if it sold for 20 per cent. less than it 
now does, they must go on; so it is with the Foreign farmer: 
and if the agriculturists of this country think they can hold out 
longest, I am inclined to believe they will be mistaken ; but of 
this I am quite certain, that nothing but a blind spirit of jea- 
lousy, or of ignorance of the real cause of their difficulties, could 
possibly induce them to enter into so gratuitous a contest. 

The agriculturists, it appears, wish for a permanent duty of 
40s. per quarter, without reference to the market price :—a de- 
mand more monstrous and unfounded in reason or policy, was 
scarcely ever heard of. They object to the average system in 
toto, because of its multifarious defects. That defects exist, 
cannot be denied; but it may be affirmed with great truth, that 
most of these defects scene from the neglect of the provisions 
of the existing law. The law provides every man with power ; 
it directs Gin baer to make returns; and if the seller gives in- 
formation that he has sold certain quantities of grain, if the 
buyer has not made a return, he is subject to a penalty of 101. ; 
and this penalty may be enforced by any magistrate before 
whom the information is laid. If there be any reason to think 
the inspector does not do his duty, an order from a magistrate 
may easily be obtained to examine into his conduct; and if he 
has failed, either fine or dismission must take place. But there 
is another very important point involving the conduct of the 
agriculturists. ‘The law of the land is, that grain shall not be 
sold by any other measure than the Winchester bushel of 32 
— and on this the returns are founded. Instead of con- 

orming to the law, the farmers act in daily violation of it; for 
they sell by as many different measures as there are counties in 
the kingdom. 

The other day the whole country was in a state of agitation, 
in consequence of the return of Oats from Monmouth being 40s. 
Fraud was instantly imputed ; but what was the fact ? The in- 
spector wrote in exculpation of his conduct, that the return was 
founded on the ‘ customary measure,’ which, I believe, is about 
40 quarts. Itis not then to be wondered at that discrepancies in 
the returns should exist; and it must be confessed, that it is not 
quite decorous in those gentlemen to come before the Legisla- 
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ture complaining that the law does not protect them, when they 
cannot deny their neglect and contempt of its provisions. 

After a diligent i inv estigation of the present aver: age system, I 
am thor oughly satisfied that it * works well,’ and is even won- 
derfully correct, considering the complication of its machinery, 
If the experiment be tried of leaving out any particular county, 
or any pi articular district, at any ¢ given period, it will very rare- 
ly be found to produce a difference of 1s. per quarter in the re- 
sult; and that difference is by no means uniformly on one side, 
either higher or lower. 

The Inspectors of the towns in the maritime districts found 
their average on quantity and price; but the Receiver in Lon- 
don founds his return for the Gazette on the average price only. 
Now it may be thought that this is an uncertain plan, but on 
trial it will be found to make little or no difference whatever. 
It is, however, still a more convincing proof of the general cor- 
rectness of the averages, that the returns for the midland coun- 
ties seldoin vary so much as Is. per quarter from the returns for 
the maritime districts. Whatever errors, therefore, exist in the 
average system, they are uniform and consistent, and cannot be 
deemed a serious practical evil. If it be considered necessary 
to approximate still nearer to accuracy, the landed interest are 
instructed by law how to accomplish this point on their parts; 
and, aided by some new regulations with regard to a local pub- 
lishing of the returns for each town, (w hich re gulations may be 

made under the existing law), I am satisfied that the average 
system would then be thoroughly and substantially correct. 

It should be remembered, that the present law was founded 
on that system which had been recognised and acted upon in 
all former bills since 1773, therefore ignorance of its results 
cannot be pleaded; and when 80s. was demanded, it was grant~ 
ed specifically on that recognition. If any alteration of that 
system be attempted, the import price must be altered also, or 
an innovation of the most serious and aggravating nature may 
take place. For instance, the average price of Wheat in Scot- 
land, since 1792, has been nearly 12s. lower than that of Eng- 
land and Wales, and that of Ireland has been still lower: of 
course those districts could not be comprehended in the returns 
without a corresponding diminution of the import rate; but if 
the present mode of collecting averages is liable to abuse, why 
open and extend the field of such abuse? Is it not better to 
correct and render perfect the existing plan ? 

= gst is an opinion very prevalent, that the depression in the 
price of grain proceeds from a redundant import in 181»; but 
those conversant with the Corn Trade can bear testimony to its 
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fallacy. It is @ notorious fact, that on the Ist day of October 
last, which was about the time the new crop be; gn to press 
upon the market, the stock of free Foreign Grain was then less 
than it had been known at any period since 1813; and I am 
persuaded that the ports would not have closed in February 
1819, had not the discussions on the subject of the Bank Re- 
strictions shaken to its foundation the whole commercial fabric. 
Agriculture was not exempted from the consequences of that 
discussion ; ; and, ever since, there has been more grain thrown 
upon the market than the immediate demand required. I can 
feel no hesitation in asserting, that it is the approximation to 
cash payments which has produced the difficulties under which 
the farmers labour; and under them they must continue to la- 
bour, unless there be a remission of taxes, or a mitigation of the 
scheme for a final resumption of cash currency. Corn bills will 
not avail. Consistency and justice to all parties require, that as 
the value of money has been raised, the next step in fixing the 
import price should be retrograde. The bill which passed both 
Houses of Parliament about a year ago, for an entire change of 
our monetary system, I will undertake to say, was the mo st ad- 
venturous measure ever adopted in this or any other country ; 
its consequences, I am convinced, were not justly appreciated, 
and are only now beginning to be developed. It remains to be 
seen what degree of p pressure is to be inflicted by the attempt to 
correct, in the short space of three years, all the mischiefs of an 
abuse of the paper system, which had been in full operation for 
a period of at least twenty. There was something specious in 
thus distributing the pressure of distress over a given period ; 
but I conceive it may be proved to demonstration, that, in 1822, 
the distress will be much greater than in 1819, and that it must 
then continue to increase. No act of Pxrliament could limit 
the period, or ascertain the precise degree of suffering incident 
to a nation involved in debts, which the utmost stretch of its 
revenue, in its greatest prosperity, was barely sufficient to cover, 
when suddenly | its currency was ‘increased in value, by which its 
resources of ‘every description were impaired and" gradually 
wasted. The public debt, the national expenditure, bonds, 
mortgages, leases and taxes, continue untouched and unalter- 
ed; it remains to be witnessed how long this measure will be 
persevered in; and, if persevered in, what extraordinary and 
unheard-of courses in the legislation of this country will be re- 
sorted to. 

F eeling, therefore, the great uncertainty which pervades the 
future, and deeming, as I do most highly, of the value . ugri~ 
culture i in the scale of our resources, “T cannot but consider any 
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immediate attempt to conform the import rate of corn to the in- 
creased value of money, as a measure fraught with the most se- 
rious consequences, and wholly unwarranted by any indications 
resulting from the progress of cash payments. If, as I venture 
to think, a great error in legislation was committed by the sud- 
den and forced elevation of the value of our currency; if, as I 
conceive, the standard or mint price was fixed much too low, 
considering all the circumstances in which the country was 
placed ; it will be unwise to aggravate the mischief by following 
up with consecutive plans a measure, the consequences of which 
no one can yet fully comprehend. If, unfortunately, it shall be 
discovered that the country is placed in the dilemma where 
* wrong cannot be done without ruin, nor right without afflic- 
tion,’ a little further experience will serve to show what course 
it will be the part of wisdom to adopt. 

I have taken the liberty of publishing this letter, because I 
think some of the statements may be useful ; and I address it to 
you, because, on a recent occasion, you afforded me ample proof 
that there is no individual more competent than yourself to en- 
tertain the necessarily complicated subject of which it treats. 
What is wrong in fact your habitual accuracy will detect, and 
what is erroneous in theory cannot escape you. I remain, &c. 

JosepH Sanpars. 

Liverpool, May 11, 1820. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Rape Cake as a Manure. 


Sir, ' Mid-Lothian, 14th October, 1820. 

I am sorry that none of your Correspondents have made 
any remarks on the experiments given in the LX XVII. Num- 
ber of your valuable Magazine, on Rape Cake Dust. 

It has been hinted, that it may not answer as a manure in 
the climate of Scotland. Now, I am sure it would grieve you 
much to see this (or any other substance) struck out of our 
list of manures. May I therefore call on you to request the 
attention of some of your able correspondents to this interesting 
subject. In the mean time, I wish H. would mention whether 
or not any of the land on which he used the Rape cake, was 
lately limed ; and if not, I hope he will pay particular atten- 
tion to the return he gets after applying lime, and inform you 
of the result, which I sincerely hope may be satisfactory. 

I have no personal experience of Rape cake; but, from what 
I know of lime, I consider one of its most valuable properties 
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to be that power it has of rendering oil capable of uniting with 
water; thereby forming a milky liquid, fit for entering into 
plants, and which I conceive must be a most beautiful food for 
them. 

Rape cake, of itself, I think, must be a most sluggish sub- 
stance; and am of opinion, that if ever there was a manure 
which ought to be used along with lime, Rape cake is that ma- 
nure. But perhaps some of your chemical readers may enable 
us to judge better, by informing us if much gas is evolved by a 
mixture of these two substances, and what that gas is. 

Iam, Xc. 


W. M. 


ARE ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Farming in the West of England. 


Sir, Clifton, 18th October, 1820. 
Ir is now a long while since [ did myself the pleasure of 
writing you; and I sincerely wish I could send you better ac- 
counts. The farmers are certainly now an oppressed people— 
there is nothing to be seen but auctions of live and dead stock, 
distraining for rent, and other sights, unpleasant to a man fond 
of the prosperity of agriculture. The best crop of wheat this 
year will hardly pay for seed, tithes and taxes. Cattle are alse 
on the decline. I annex at the bottom a list of our prices. 
The pressure of the poor-rates is now more felt than ever, 
as they have been hitherto increasing: in some parishes they 
have taken advantage of the Select Vestry act, to establish that 
system, and with success. A pauper in a certain parish, who 


had, on plea of ill health, been receiving parish pay for four” 


years, when informed that a poor house was finished, and they 
would find him easy work in-doors, immediately found work 
Jor himself, and said he would be d d if he would go into 
the work-house. 

But such is the ignorance, in some parts of England, of the 
farmers, that many do not know of the late acts passed con- 
cerning the poor; and I am sorry to say that the Clergy, and 
many other of the Magistrates, are certainly ‘ niggards of 
* advice. ’ 

There are some old ‘ legitimate’ customs here which you 
have not got in Scotland, such as gleaning. 1 have seen seve- 
ral hundred women and children waiting for the last load of 
wheat or barley to be carried out of the field, when, on a sig- 
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nal given by the farmer, they rush in, like a pack of hounds, 
and disperse themselves over the ground in an instant: they 
afterwards either sell the corn, or collect it among themselves, 
_ to be ground at the mill. 

‘ And when ye gather the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
* not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou 
* gather the gleanings of thy harvest: and thou shalt not glean 
* thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape of thy 
* vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger. ’ 
(Leviticus, ch. 19, ver. 9, 10.) 

In answer to this sacred command of the Old Testament, 
Mr Editor, you will perhaps say, the farmers in Scotland are 
too much rack-rented to be able to leave the ‘ corners of their 
fields for the poor and stranger,’ which is too true; and those 
south of the Tweed would be glad enough to leave the above 
mentioned ‘ corners’ in lieu of the poor-rates, which are, in 
this neighbourhood, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. per acre, according 
to the population. 1 know several instances of men who have 
hundreds out at interest, who are receiving parish pay, from 
5s. to 12s. per week!!! The farmers are afraid to interfere, 
on account of the * great man’ who gives the order. This, it 
must be observed, is in a parish where the burdens are light ; 
at the same time, it is an infamous waste of the substance of 
the industrious farmer. I do not know what is to be done, 
nay, what can be done, for the landed interest ; but certainly it 
is in a most deplorable state. Landlords must come down, and, 
for the honour of many I know in Gloucestershire, they have 
already come down; but still a farther diminution of rent must 
take place, if the present prices remain; and the landed gentle- 
men must retrench their expenses. Never was there a more 
_ bountiful season than the present for all sorts of Gorn; the only 
inconvenience we have suffered is from a great scarcity of wa- 
ter, which has been sold like milk for the last six weeks or two 
months. Most of the ‘ legitimate’ springs were dried up; and 
even now, the ground is too hard in many places to be plough- 
ed. Showers have fallen within these few days, and done a 
great deal of good; but they came too late for the afteryrass, 
of which there has been littte or none this autumn. I remain, 
&e. Veritas. 


Market Prices at Bristol, 19th October, 1820. 

Best Wheat from 6s. to 7s. per bushel, Winchester; Oats, 2s, 
to 3s.; Barley, . Beef 74d. perlib.; Mutton, sd.; Lamb, 
9d.; Veal, 7d.; Butter, ts. to 16d. per lib: Cheese from 563. 
to 63s. per cwt., or from 6d. to 10d. per lib. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Formation of Orchards and Cottage Gardens in the 


Highlands. 
Sir, 





Tue cultivation of fruit-trees, as an object of rural im- 
provement, does not appear to me to have been hitherto pur- 
sued to the extent that is either desirable or advisable. ‘The 
climate of Scotland, indeed, is not the most favourable for re- 
warding the cultivators of fruit-trees ; but, nevertheless, we have 
abundant evidence that various species of fruit may, in many 
situations, be raised in perfection with considerable profit. Of 
the profit derived from the orchards in Clydesdale and the 
Carse of Gowrie, your readers are aware; and I believe I may 
state, that, in many other districts of the south of Scotland, the 
proprietors of volinat have long derived a handsome return 
for their original outlays and current expenditure. Without 
depreciating the value of land, and the natural advantages of 
the Lowland districts, | may, however, be permitted to remark, 
that situations favourable for the formation of orchards in the 
South, are not nearly so numerous as in the straths and glens 
of the Highlands. In the Lowlands, fruit-trees are exposed to 
many unfavourable circumstances. The general openness of 
the country, its consequent want of shelter, and the exposure 
of the trees to the chilling blasts, are frequently destructive to 
the blossoms. On the other hand, in the Highlands, there are 
innumerable situations pointed out by the hand of Nature, as 
peculiarly well adapted for rearing fruit-trees—spots embosom- 
ed in wooded vales, open to the sun, sheltered from every wind, 
and possessing a soil tree and fertile, formed of vegetable mould, 
pervious to the roots, and with a substratum destitute of alu- 
minous and ferruginous matter, where the trees soon come to 
bear, and where they will long remain vigorous and productive, 
and free from canker. And let not a Lowland sceptic stare, 
when he is informed that the heat of summer in the Caledonian 
= is considerably more, and the rigour of winter considera- 


aad q 
ly less, than in his own champaign country. Your worthy We 
Lowland neighbours, indeed, are in many respects as ignorant cl 
of us Highlanders, and of our country, as they are of Siberia, a F t 
and the subjects of the ‘ magnanimous’ Alexander. But, not Te 
to digress, 1 may further mention, that both heat and shelter, “et ae 
as well as romantic scenery, are very frequently afforded in our ni 
, country, by perpendicular rocks, in the immediate vicinity of : 


fertile soil ; and that, in many of our woods, numerous plants, oh 
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and some trees, are to be found, in the wild luxuriance of na- 
ture, which, in the Lowlands, are very rare, or require the fos- 
tering aid of art. Among the latter, the wild apple, (Pyrus 
malus Linnai), is very common; and consequently, with due 
edre, it “is evident that apples would succeed well in the same 
situation. 

. From what I have already stated, it may be inferred a priori, 
that our Highland glens are well adapted for fruit-trees. But 
it is not by theory only that I need to support my assertion, 
Experience has demonstrated its truth in many instances. The 
valleys of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire afford many exam- 
ples; and even on the west coast of these counties, on the 
shores of the Atlantic, articularly at Flowerdale, in the dis- 
trict of Gairloch and Behmienerd, in Lochalsh, fruit-trees have 
thriven remarkably well. It is not long since Sir Hugh Innes, 
the proprietor of the latter place, tried the experiment; and it 
succeeded so wel], and afforded him so handsome profit, that he 
lately planted an additional orchard of considerable extent. 
With these proofs before them, itis to be hoped that the gentry 
of the Highlands will avail themselves of the natural advan- 
tages of their country, and pay more attention than they have 
hitherto done to the service of Pomona. 

Some situations are so peculiarly favourable, that it is a mat- 
ter of wonder they have been so longneglected. Among these, 
I may mention the north bank of Lochness, between the castle 
of Urquhart and Invermoriston, (notwithstanding its general 
steepness), as exceedingly well adapted for orchards. Here the 
late much respected Sir James Grant intended, as I understand, 
to establish an orchard of considerable extent ; but the worthy 
Baronet was so occupied with the military levies for carrying on 
the late * just and necessary war,’ and the discharge of his du- 
ties as the representative of royalty, that he could not accom- 
plish his patriotic project. If his successor shall put it to the 
test of experiment, I have no doubt that he will find’ it very 
greatly for his advantage. In the neighbouring valleys ‘of! Ur- 
quhart and Glenmoriston, and indeed in all the straths diverg- 
ing from Gleann-mor-na-h-Albin (the line of the. Caledonian 
Canal), orchards would succeed equally well; and as the Canal 
will soon *be‘open from sea to sca, a market for the produce 

il not _be wanting. , I can therefore entertain no doubt that 
the landholders in this interesting portion ‘of the country will, 
with their characteristic patriotism, and judicious enterprise, 
betake themselves to the extensive cultivation of fruit. 

In cormexion with this subject, I beg leave to suggest the 
propriety ofencouraging the formation of cottage gardens. Ow 
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the utility of these accommodations, as objects of profit and or 
nament—as sources of gratification, and the means of improv- 
ing the taste of the lower classes of my countrymen, it is surely 
unnecessary to dwell. In the comparatively few instances in 
which they have attempted the management of cottage gardens, 
as well as in their taste for the enjoyment of such an useful ap- 
pendage to their dwellings, I must own they are far inferior to 
your southern peasants; but hitherto they had, in this as well 
as in many other respects, to contend with difficulties to which 
the Lowlanders were not exposed. I trust that our gentry hav- 
ing now, happily, no opportunity of acting under the plane 
of military mania, may have time to devote some attention to 
the comfort and profit of their tenants and cottagers. For.the 
encouragement of the peasants themselves, I may mentivn, that 
a cottager of my acquaintance cleared one year no less than 
10/. by the sale of onions alone, from a small spot of less than 
one fourth of an acre; reserving what was sufficient for his own 
family, and having, besides, sovipnes of leeks, greens, cab- 
bages, turnips and carrots. To induce cottagers to plant fruit- 
trees, the landlord ought to furnish the plants, oa order his 
gardener to superintend the planting. This encouragement is 
now, I hear, offered (and no doubt it will produce the desired 
effect) by the Marquis of Stafford, on the estate of Sutherland. 
To the other Highland proprietors I would say, ‘ Go thou and 
do likewise. ’ 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to mention a custom pre= 
vailing in the kingdom of Bavaria, which I state on the autho- 
rity of the late worthy father, Robertson, president of the 
Scotch College at Ratisbon. In that kingdom, every bride- 

oom is obliged to produce evidence, at his marriage, of his 

aving planted at least one fruit-tree, in a suitable situation, at 
some wayside in the parish of his residence. ‘The consequence 
is, that in Bavaria fruit is uncommonly abundant. Might not 
a similar custom be established in many parts of Scotland with 
advantage? Lam, &c. 


Pomarivs GAELICcUs. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information wanted of the Botany of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Sir, 


To every person interested in the improvement of the 
Highlands, it has long been matter of regret that our mountain 
pastures have been so much neglected, and that the extent and 
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variety of our alpine and pascual Flora are so little known. 
This evil results from the long neglect of the science of Botany, 
of which but little is yet known, among the inhabitants of the 
Highlands. Were the various vegetable productions of our 
mountains and vales more attended to, and better known than 
they now are, there can be no doubt that cattle and sheep could 
be reared in greater number, and in better condition than here- 
tofore, to the great benefit of landlords and tenants. It is pro- 
bable that there are many intelligent persons in the Highlands 
acquainted with the various native plants, and their operation 
on the functions of cattle and sheep, who, though not botanists, 
might nevertheless give an intelligible description and specifi- 
cation of the qualities of plants. By an examination of such 
statements, from various individuals, a man of science would 
have little difficulty of concentrating, in a clear systematic man- 
ner, much important information in a small space, which could 
not otherwise be obtained, without much labour and expense; 
and as Dr Hooker, professor of botany in Glasgow, is now 
preparing 2 flora Scotica, 1 beg leave to suggest, that it would 
be for the interest of the gentry and storemasters of the High- 
lands, to afford the Doctor, free of expense, such information 
relative to our native plants in general, and particularly our 
mountain pastures, as they may consider likely to be generally 
useful, of which I presume the learned Professor would be glad 
to avail himself. It is evident that the Gaelic names of plants 
ought to be given as accurately as possible. Iam, &c. 
Inverness, 25th.October 1820. Ww» Gisss. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letters from New South Wales. * 
{From Wentwortn’s Description of New South Wales.] 


* New South Wales, 1st Sept. 1818. 

* Every thing with me iu this country goes on well, and 
Mrs — and myself are more than content with the place, 
and our situation in it. My flocks do now, I think, rival the 
best in the colony in shape and fineness of wool. I hope to be 
able to send you, of very good, at least a ton and a half. We 
have the prospect of a great deal of grass this season. My 
lambs have done remarkably well on rape, July and August” 


* These letters were written by a farmer from Dumfriesshire, who 
went out to the Colony, with a capital of 2000/., about four years 
since. 
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(the. two severest of the winter months), and cows for three 
months on turnips, which enabled us to make plenty of butter 
when it was scarce. Our cheese turns out remarkably fine, not 
inferior. to Cheshire. We shall probably make near a ton an- 
nually, and I think it will meet with a market in India by and 
by. Ishall feed next year sixty hogs. Our hams are excel- 
lent. I have put in this year, with one pair of horses, fifty 
acres of wheat. It looks capital, and is estimated at twenty- 
five bushels per acre. It is all folded, and put into the ground 
in a different manner to what my neighbours do, ‘and at half 
the expense. They are astonished at the appearance of it. I 
have likewise had twenty acres of maize, and shall have more 
this season. I mean to sow forty acres of rapé and turnips for 
the sheep, to feed off old ewes, &c. &c. I ‘find and know the 
benefit of this. I have got a ten-acre field of fine English 
grasses on my own land. Our flocks are now increased-16 tip- 
wards of 3100, including 630 lambs of this season. | I havé béen 
very fortunate, you see, and have lost scarcely any; and they 
have no scab or other disease, but are’ all in good ¢oridition. 
‘They only want attention, to do well in this fine climate. I 
mean to sell or feed 300 draft ewes, as I think it will be best 
not to have more than two breeding flocks; and, besides, I can- 
not afford to let them increase, but hope soon to get into the 
plan of selling off, each year, 300 three-year old wethers, and 
300 draft ewes. My cattle are doing well. We shall make 
about 400/. a year by our dairy. I count now 100 head of my 
own cattle. I think my situation will soon be very independent. 
I shall be very sparing, cautious, and industrious, until I get 
this brought about. My boys are now becoming very useful, 
and, I thank God, my own health is very fair. We are in great 
comfort here, I can assure you, and can furnish our table well 
each day from our own produce. We have plenty of butter, 
cheese, milk, mutton, bacon, pork, poultry, &c. &c.; and with 
fruit and vegetables of all descriptions we abound. With such 
fare, in this fine climate, our children, I assure you, grow like 
mushrooms, and are content and happy, all inheriting their fa- 
ther’s dislike of Sydney, and love of the country.” 


From the same to the same, dated 20th July, 1819. 


* [ have just finished sending off to Sydney, for shipment, 
sixteen bales of fine wool, the produce of our last shearing. I 
am happy to say the sheep continue doing as well as I could 
possibly wish, and the wool advancing equally in fineness. I 
can now commence selling after this year’s shearing to advan< 
tage, having 300 three-year old wethers, 300 two-year old, and 
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and 300 wether lambs; so that I shall have 300 fat wethers re- 
gularly for the market. We are now busy making cheese and 
butter, which readily sell, cheese at 2s. wholesale, and butter, 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lib. I have now upwards of 100 head of 
fine cattle. I have this year put in 120 acres of wheat, and 
have my fine land at » all cleared to the extent of 120 
acres. Indeed, all things continue with me to go on well.” 


an — tt ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Outlay and Returns on a Plantation of Forest Trees. 
Sir, 

Some time ago I sent you a few remarks on Plantations, 
which you were kind enough to insert in the LXX XI. Num- 
ber of your useful Magazine. I ought to offer an apology for 
not returning to the subject sooner. The only one that f can 
expect to be at all admissible is; that I have, in the course of 
this summer, been superintending the first thinning of a planta- 
tion of forest trees, of fourteen years’ standing; and the mode 
of planting, subsequent management, with the expense per acre, 
the returns by prunings, under crop, thinnings, &c. with the 
progress of the lest: khent to make the subject of this com- 
munication. 

The ground laid under the planting in question is a strong 
black loam, partly on a gravelly, and partly on a rocky bottom; 
a soil in which trees do not in general make so rapid progress 
during the first stage of their growth, as they often do in lighter 
svils, and where the land is not so well fitted to produce corn 
crops. In planting cultivated lands, the plants used may be a 
yeat older than when planted in situations inaccessible to the 
plough. The loose texture of the soil will easily admit the ex- 
tended ramifications of the roots; and the plants will be the 
more able to resist the bad effects of luxuriant weeds, and less 
liable to be hurt by digging, or the foliage of an under crop. 
I wish, however, not to be understood as being an advocate for 
using old plants in general: this is a serious error, to which 
those who wish to give immediate effect to their operations are 
frequently liable, and an error which is uniformly followed by 
disappointment. A plant drawn to an unnatural length in the 
easy soil, and crowded lines of a nursery plot, will not soon be- 
come inured to the stubborn soil or exposed situations into 
which they are often transplanted. In selecting plants, there- 
fore, not only the age, but also the habit of the plants, should 
be attentively considered. 

When superior land is laid under planting, ornament is often 
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more an object than utility, as is the case with regard to the 
planting under consideration. A greater variety of trees, there- 
ore, were planted than would otherwise have been necessary : 
Oak, Ash, Eim, Maple and Beech, however, formed the great- 
est part; Limes, Horse-Chestnuts, Spanish-Chestnuts, Walnuts, 
and Laburnums, lined the borders; Weeping Birches, Larch, 
and Mountain Ash, were regularly interspersed, by way of tem- 
porary nurses; and a few Spruces, of different sorts, were dropt 
in, to give the whole a lively appearance in winter. 

I had often heard the practice of taking a few drilled crops 
amongst the trees in young plantations censured, as being inju- 
rious to the roots, exhausting the soil, &c. I was aware, how- 
ever, that cultivated lands newly laid out would yield a crop 
of annual weeds equally exhausting; and that the expense of 
clearing the weeds, even around the plants, without keeping 
the whole clear, would be considerable, and would yield no 
immediate return for the labour. I conceived, too, that the 
digging necessary for raising green crops (an operation which 
should always be performed with the utmost care) with the 
subsequent summer hoeings, would so pulverize the soil, as to 
allow an easy descent of the falling rains to the roots of the 
young plants, and form a more kindly soil for their reception 
when they began to extend. And I may be permitted to state 
here, that, in instituting a comparison between the growth of 
trees planted at the same time, on the same sort of soil, but un- 
der the above different sorts of management, the appearance 
in favour of taking an under crop was one year in six on the 
growth of the plants. I shall now proceed to detail the mode 
of operation. 

In the spring 1807, I had occasion to lay a considerable piece 
of ground under planting, that had been one year under clover. 
As I intended to take three or four successive crops of potatoes, 
I gave the ground the necessary draining, and planted the trees 
from 5 to 6 feet, plant from plant. The Oak, Beech, and Elm 
plants used were three, and the other sorts, two years trans- 
planted from the seed-bed into nursery rows, and were from 
2 to 3 feet in height; the pits were made sufficiently large to 
contain the roots, and a few inches more; the turf was laid in 
the bottom of the pit, with the green side downwards (a prac- 
tice, by the by, which should be avoided in damp situations) ; 
the roots were spread carefully over the turf, and the mould 
levelled round the stem about an inch deeper than they stood 
in the nursery; and the operation of planting was finished by 
the middle of March. The soils being tolerably well adapted 
for all sorts of forest trees, the arrangement of the plants became 
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much a matter of fancy; only care was taken, that two sorts of 
plants that have numerous fibrous roots spreading near the sur- 
face (from which circumstance they mutually impede each o- 
ther’s growth) were planted as distant as possible. ‘The Oak, 
which generally sends its roots to a considerable depth in search 
of nourishment, was selected to divide the ground between the 
Maple, the Beech, and the Ash; the Elm plants were, for the 
most part, grouped together in scattered patches over the 
ground. A few Limes were planted by way of nurslings, which 
have been since advantageously removed to form avenues, and 
to stand as solitary trees in the lawn. 

The operation of digging commenced as soon as that of plant- 
ing was over. The roots of the grass, with about two inches 
of the surface soil, were laid in the bottom of the furrow, and 
the under part was laid off the spade as entire as possible, 
smoothing the surface only near the plants; and care was taken 
not to disturb any of the soil within the circumference of the 
ey pit. 

n the beginning of May, furrows were opened with Dutch 
hoes, at two feet distance, and the potatoe sets dropt in; but, in 
no case, within 18 inches of any tree. The earth was taken 
back to cover the sets with the hoes; and nothing else was re- 
quisite till the beginning of June, when the ground was loosen- — 
ed to the depth of 4 inches, by three-pronged hoes, between 
the rows, Towards the end of that month, the potatoe stems 
were earthed up, and the surface of the pits slightly hoed. 
About the middle of July the whole was inspected; and where 
potatoe stems were likely to interfere with any of the trees, they 
were laid in an opposite direction. The potatoes were taken 
up, measured, and sold on the ground in October. The same 
process was followed the two succeeding years; only that, on the 
third year, a very small quantity of dung (about 6 loads per 
acre) was put in the drills along with the sets. The produce 
fell off in quantity every year; and the third year purchasers 
complained of a bitter taste in the potatoe, communicated by 
the roots of the trees, which had now occupied a considerable 
portion of the soil. Digging with spades any longer was im- 
proper; I therefore had the ground slightly turned over in 
spring, and sown out with barley and grass seeds. ‘The barley 
was a middling crop, and two successive crops of hay were ob- 
tained; but, from the sixth year, the trees had grown so close 
as to render all under crop useless. 

The plants being pruned at the time of planting, required no 
further dressing till the third winter thereafter. At that time 
the side shoots of the hard wood were thinned close by the stem, 
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and, where two contended for the lead, the most unlikely was 
lopped off. All strong or aspiring side shoots were either short- 
ened or pruned close ; but care was taken to leave a sufficient 
number of small shoots all over the stem, that there might be 
abundance of leaves regularly disposed, to elaborate the sap 
necessary to give proper thickness to the mainstem. ‘The se- 
cond pruning took place in the sixth winter after planting. The 
stems were at this time completely cleared to the height of five 
feet or thereby, and all above treated as in former pruning. 
Larch branches, that interfered with any of the hard woed, were 
lopped off, and the stems were totally cleared of branches with- 
in a few feet of the ground, to admit a free circulation of air. 
(Larthes that were destined to stand for timber were pruned 
very sparingly). ‘The trees were again pruned on the 9th and 
12th years, and their stems totally cleared to a height propor- 
tionate to their thickness. The stems of nursling Larches were 
cleared of side shoots on the 12th year, to the height of from 
10 to 12 feet; and all branches that overtopped hard-wood 
plants, were removed ; and two-thirds of these nurslings being 
no farther necessary, were cut down last summer. The bar 
was sold to the tanner, and the trees (thinned out) to neigh- 
bouring farmers. A condense, view of the outlay and returns, 
with the present average size of the trees, must close this com- 
munication, which I fear you will think has already exceeded 
its proper bounds. 

From this view, as given in the following statement, it will 
appear, that there is a balance of 19/. 14s. 4d. per acre, besides 
clearing all expenses. This sum will amount to Il. 8s. 2d. 
yearly rent for 14 years; but the land in question is worth 42. 
yearly rent per acre, and it is to the present value, and future 
produce from the wood, that we must look: for remuneration. 
It may be observed, that the figure of the planting being a nar- 
yow strip, the expense of enclosing per acre was considerabl 
above what would be requisite were a large mass planted. All 
stunted oak plants were cut over by the ground the third year 
after planting ; and all plants so treated have acquired a straight- 
ness and smoothness of stem superior to those left uncut. The 
average size of the plants may be estimated as follows. —Oaks, 
20 feet high, by 11 inches circumference; girth taken at 4 feet 
from the ground. Elins, 22 feet in height, by 12 inches. Weep- 
ing Birch, 28 feet, by 17 inches. Maple, 27 teet, by 14 inches. 
Ash, 23 feet, by 11 inches. Beech, 20 feet, by 10} inches. 
Larch reserves, 30 feet, by 20 inches, Spruce, 28 feet, by 18 
inches. A probable estimate of the value per acfe can only be 
made by comparing it with such wood arrived at maturity, 
taking the age into account. ; 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 








Art. I. A Statistical, Historical, and Politicat Description of 
the Colony of New South Wales, ani its Dependent Settlements 
in Van Diemen’s Land: with a particular Enumeration of the 
Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration, Se. By ‘i 
W. C. Wentwortn, Esq. a Native of the Colony, 2d edi- + OF 
tion. London, 1820. 


Mr Wentworth is not only a native of this remote colony, 
but he resided there for five years after he came to the age of 
manhood, and should therefore be able to give a better account ' 
of it than Birkbeck, Fearon, and others, have done of America halk 4) 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Unlike some of these writers, arnt 
he appears to have no interested purposes to serve by his publi- Rent 
cation, and no political partialities to grotify, but such as every ( id 
one who admires the British constitution must feel and appreve. if 
The information regarding the colony is brought down, in this Itt 
second edition, to July 1819, at least that is the last date he re- Ab 
fers t»; but he does not tell us when he left the colony himself, id 
nor what part of his materials were collected on the spot, or de- 

’ rived from his own personal knowledge. The first edition, he al ‘| 
says, was a hasty production, which was never contemplated by as} 
him during his long residence in the colony; and he has * beea men 
‘ under the necessity of relying, in a great measure, on the fide- et 
‘lity of his memory for the accuracy of many of those circum- i 
* stances which he hes stated.’ The present edition hasbeen a 
prepared with greater care, and rendered more complete, by i BBG) 
the addition of a Map of New South Wales, and an engraving - 
of the Town of Sydney. 

If these admissions be allowed to detract a little from the % 
minute :iccuracy of the book, it is some compensation to know a 
that the writer is not a professional traveller and author. And 
we have the more faith in the account he gives of the country, ha 
or the statistical part of the work, because this does not appear it. 
to have been his principal object. The greater part of the By 
book is occupied with discussions of a political nature, in which eu 
he reprobates, with great warmth, the system and conduct-of t Ht 

' 





the colonial government, and contends, that New South W’ales ~ 
ought to have a legislature of its own, and possess all the privi- 
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leges of other British colonies. So much is this the main ob- 
ject of his publication, that it has led him to make statements 
that are not perhaps altogether free from inconsistency. In one 
place he describes it as a country which presents much greater 
advantages to emigrants, than America or the Cape of Good 
Hope; while, in another, when exclaiming against the abuses 
of its government, he asks, ¢ What inducement, in fact, exists 
‘ for any person to remain there, who has the power of quitting 
* it? Who would voluntarily become an inhabitant of a country 
‘ where he has no rights, no possessions, that are sacred or in- 
* violable?’ But most of the grievances, he assures us, are now 
redressed ; and what more is wanting to make it a flourishing 
country, will not be long withheld. 

The work is divided into Parts, with the following titles. 

1. * Statistical Account of the Settlements in New Holland.’ 

2. ¢ Operation of the existing System of Government in the 
Colony for the last fifteen years, ’ 

$.* Various Alterations suggested in the present Policy of 
this Colony.’ 

4. § Various Changes proposed in the Form of Government.’ 

To this last division there is added, a Dissertation * on the 
Advantages which the Colony offers for Emigration,’ which is 
followed by ‘ A Word of Advice to Emigrants. ’ 

The Appendix contains an Account of the Civil and Military 
Establishments and Public Institutions, and of the Horticulture 
of the Colony; the Returns of Prisoners tried in the Colony; 
and the Annual Expenditure, from 1786 to 1817, including is 
Expense of Transporting the Convicts from this country. 

Of Part I., which occupies only a third of the work, we shall 
endeavour to make such an abstract as may afford some idea of 
the natural circumstances and localities of the country, of which 
perhaps very little is known to the greater part of our readers. 

‘The colony of New South Wales is situated on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, an island between 9° and 39° south lati- 
tude, and 108° and 153° east longitude, first discovered by the 
Dutch in 1616. The country bordering on the sea, for about 
16 or 20 miles, is, for the most part, barren; but much of the 
interior is exceedingly fertile. ‘Trees of a gigantic growth, of 
an entirely different description from the timber of Europe, 
cover the greater part of the surface. The only metal yet dis- 
covered is iron. Cvals, of the best quality, are found in man 
situations. The rivers and seas teem with fish, few of which 
are known in this country; and its quadrupeds, birds and rep- 
tiles, are also in a great measure peculiar to itself. The a 
origines are of a dark chocolate colour, with negro features, 
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They have neither houses nor clothing; and thirty years’ inter- 
course with Europeans has effected little or no change in their 
habits. 

The towns are, Sydney the capital, Paramatta, Windsor 
and Liverpoo]. Sydney, which is rudely and irregularly built, 
and covers a great deal of ground, contains about seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. ‘ Land in this town is, in many places, worth 
* at the rate of 1000/. per acre, and is daily increasing in value; 

* rents are in consequence exorbitantly high. It is very tar 
* from being a commodious house that can be had for a hun- { 
* dred a year unfurnished.’ It has a well supplied market 
three times a week; public and charity schools, and private se- 
minaries for board and education; a weekly newspaper; and a 
Bank, with a capital of 20,000/., divided into 200 shares, was 
established in 1817. ‘The harbour of Port Jackson is navigable + a 
for vessels of any burden for about seven miles above Sydney, Been 
or 15 from its entrance. Paramatta is situated at the head of ' 
this bay, 15 miles above Sydney, and contains a population of 
about 1200. For seven or eight miles below the town, the na- : Neh it 
vigation must be confined to boats of 12 or 15 tons. ‘Two fairs. We | 
in the year are held here, chiefly for the sale of stock, for which Mi 1} 
government has provided suitable accommodations; and there } li 
is a school for the education and civilization of the aborigines of 

the country. Windsor is thirty-five miles north-west from {| 
Sydney, and contains about 600 inhabitants, most of whom have it 
farms in the neighbourhood. The river H:wkesbury is navi- ‘e 
gable for vessels of 100 tons for about four miles above this et | 
town. Liverpool is situated on the banks of George’s river, a 
about 18 miles to the south-west of Sydney. Boats of 20 tons 54 a 
come up to the town. a 

* Generally speaking,’ says Mr Wentworth, -* the state of 
* society in these settlements is much the same as among an 
* equal population in the country parts of this kingdom.’ One 
hanired and sixty ladies and gentlemen were present at a ball 
and supper given at Sydney, on the 18th January 1818, in ce- 
lebration of her late Majesty's birth-day ; and they have also 
horse-races, subscription balls, and other amusements. Roads 
and bridges have been made in every part of the colony; so 
that the colonists have easy access to market with their produce. 
A road has been carried over the western mountains, as far as 
the depét at Bathurst Plains, 180 miles from Sydney. 

‘ The climate of the colony, particularly in the inland dis- 
* tricts, is highly salubrious; although the heats in summer are 
* sometimes excessive, the thermometer frequently rising in the 
§ shade to 90°, and even to 100° of Fahrenheit. ‘This, how- 
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ever, happens only during the hot winds; and these do not 
prevail, upon an average, more than three or four days in 


‘the year.” The mean heat of the three summer months, 
December, January, and February, is about 80° at noon, and 
of the three winter months, June, July, and August, from 
40° to 45° at day-light, and at noon from 55° to 60°. This is 
the temperature at Port-Jackson. It is still hotter between the 
mountains and the sea; but to the westward of the mountains 
the climate is more temperate, and the seasons more distinctly 
marked, bearing some resemblance to those of this country.— 
Dysentery and phthisis are the prevailing diseases. 
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About sixteen miles from the coast, § the aspect of the coun- 
try begins rapidly to improve. The forest is less thick, and the 
trees in general are of another description: the iron barks, yellow 
gums, and forest oaks disappearing, and the stringy barks, blue 
gums, and box trees, generally usurping their stead. When you 
have advanced about four miles further into the interior, you are 
at length gratified with the appearance of a country truly beauti- 
ful. An endless variety of hill and dale, clothed in the most luxu- 
riant herbage, and covered with bleating flocks and lowing herds, 
at length indicate that you are in regions fit to be inhabited by ci- 
vilized man. The soil has no longer the stamp of barrenness. A 
rich loam resting on a substratum of fat red clay, several feet in 
depth, is found even on the tops of the highest hills, which in ge- 
neral do not yield in fertility to the vallies. The timber, strange 
as it may appear, is of inferior size, though still of the same na- 
ture, i, e. blue gum, box, and stringy bark. There is no under- 
wood, and the number of trees upon an acre do not upon an aver- 
age exceed thirty. They are, in fact, so thin, that a person may 
gallop without difficulty in every direction. Coursing the kangaroo, 
it has been seen, is the favourite amusement of the colouists, who 
generally pursue this animal at full speed on horseback, and fre- 
quently manage, notwithstanding its extraordinary swiftness, to be 
up at the death ; so trifling are the impediments occasioned by the 
forest. ; Pa 
‘ The above general description may be applied, with tolerable 
accuracy, to the whole tract of country which lies between this 
space and the Nepean River. The plains, however, on the banks 
of this river, which are in many places of considerable extent, are 
of far greater fertility, being a rich vegetable mould, many feet in 
depth, and have, without doubt, been gradually farmed by deposi- 
tions fiom it during the periods of its inundations. These plains 
gradually enlarge themselves until you arrive at the junction of the 
Nepean with the Hawkesbury, on each side of which they are com- 
monly from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth. ‘Fhe banks of 
this latter river are of still greater fertility than the banks of the 
former, and may vie, in this respect, with the far famed banks of 
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the Nile. The same acre of land there has been known to pro- 
duce, in the course of one year, fifty bushels of wheat and a hun- 
dred of maize. The settlers have never any occasion for manure, 
since the slimy depositions from the river effectually counteract the 
exhaustion that would otherwise be produced by incessant crops. 
The timber on the banks of these rivers is for the most part apple 
tree, which is very beautiful, and bears in its foliage and shape a 
striking resemblance to the oak of this country. Its wood, how- 
ever, is of no value except for firing, and for the immense quan- 
tity of potash which might be made from it. The blue gum and 
stringy bark are also very common on these flooded lands, and 
of the best description. The banks of the Hawkesbury former- 
ly produced cedar, but it has long since entirely disappeared.’ 
p- 67—69. 

The tracts of good land which Mr Wentworth points out to 
emigrants, as ae still unappropriated, are the following. 
First, the * Cow Pastures,’ about 30 miles south-west from 
Sydney, which contain about 100,000 acres. This tract is at 
present occupied by wild cattle, the progeny of a few tame 
ones which strayed from the settlement shortly after it was 
founded, and were not discovered till about fifteen years af- 
terwards, when they had multiplied to several thousands; but 
their number has been greatly reduced of late. Second, the 
district called the Five Islands, which commences about forty 
miles to the southward of Sydney, and extends to Shoal Haven 
River, which is navigable for about twenty miles for vessels of 
70 or 80 tons. In many parts of this district there are large 
prairies of * unparalleled riches, entirely free from timber, and 
* consequently prepared by nature for the immediate reception 
* of the ploughshare.’ And, third, the district of the Coal 
River, about 60 miles to the northward of Port Jackson. The 
town of Newcastle is situated at the mouth of this river, where 
there is a tolerably secure and spacious harbour, with a suffi- 
cient depth of water for vessels of 300 tons. The population 
of this town consists chiefly of incorrigible offenders, who haye 
been convicted in the colony, and are employed here in burn- 
ing lime, and procuring coals and timber, both for the public 
works at Port Jackson, and for sale. The lime is made from 
oyster-shells, which are found in pam abundance, Coal 
is also very plentiful, and got with very little labour. 

In New South Wales, as in other newly discovered coun- 
tries, the banks of the rivers are evidently the most desirable 
situations for settlers; but the advantages which these situations 
present, are, in this country, counterbalanced by the extraor- 
dinary inundations of its rivers. ‘The Hawkesbury often rises 
70 or 80 feet; at one time its waters attained an elevation of 
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93 feet. "The banks of the other rivers are exposed to similar 
imundafions, which are the more destructive that they are not 
periedics!, but happen occasionally, sometimes after an interval 
of several years. 

The Blue Mountains, which begin to rise about 40 miles 
from Sydney, form a natural boundary between the settlements 
we have mentioned, and the extensive country to the westward. 
These mountains, at the place where a road has been carried 
through them, are 58 miles in breadth, but their greatest ele- 
vation is only $200 feet. It was not till 1814 that this barrier 
was passed, and the country beyond began to be explored. It 
is still very little known. The expeditions of discovery have 
had for their principal object to trace the course of its waters, 
with the hope that some large rivers might be found to afford a 
communication between the sea and the interior; but in this 
they have hitherto been unsuccessful. Until such rivers be 
found, if there be any, this immense country, whatever be its 
other natural advantages, must remain in a great measure a 
terra incognita. Already a few shepherds and herdsmen have 
fixed themselves on its borders, invited by the unlimited range 
of the pastures; but the land carriage to the coast is too diffi- 
cult and expensive to admit of cultivation. 

* Wheat, maize, barley, oats and rye,’ (says Mr Wentworth), ‘ are 
all grown in this colony; but the two former are most cultivated. 
The climate appears to be rather too warm for the common species 
of barley and oats ; but the poorer soils produce them of a toler- 
ably good quality. The skinless barley, or, as it is termed by 
some, the Siberian wheat, arrives at very great perfection, and is 
in every respect much superior to the common species of barley ; 
but the culture of this grain is limited to the demand which is cre- 
ated for it by the colonial breweries ; the Indian corn, or maize, 
being much better adapted for the food of horses, oxen, pigs, and 
poultry. The produce, too, is much more abundant than that of 
barley and oats; and the season for planting it being two months 
later than for any other sort of grain, the settler has every motive 
for giving it the preference. Wheat may be sown any time from 
February to July, and even as late as August, if that month hap- 
pen to be moist ; but the best months are April, May, and June. 
The creeping wheat, however, may be sown in the commencement 
of February ; as, should it become too rank, it can easily be kept 
down by sheep, which are found to do this sort of wheat no man- 
ner of injury. ‘To the farmer. therefore, who keeps large flocks 
of sheep, the cultivation of the creeping wheat is highly advanta- 
geous ; since, in addition to its yielding as great a crop as any 
other species of wheat, it supersedes the necessity of growing tur- 
nips, or other artificial food, for the support of his stock during 
the severity of the winter, when che natural grasses becoue’se inty, 


and parched up by the frost. The red and white laaimas, and the 
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Cape or bearded wheat, are the species generally cultivated. June 
is the best month for sowing barley and oats; but they may be 
sown till the middle of August with a fair prospect of a good crop. 

Indian corn or maize may be planted from the end of September 
to the middle of December ; but October is the best month. It 
is, however, a very common practice among the settlers on the 
fertile banks of the Hawkesbury and Nepean, to plant what is 
called stubble corn ; that is, to plant it among the wheat, barley, 
and oat stubbles, as soon as the harvest is over, without ploughing 
or breaking up the ground. Maize is frequently planted in this 
way until the middle of January, and, if the season should prove 
sufficiently moist, yields a very abundant crop. The usual manner 
of planting it is in holes about six feet apart: five grains are ge- 
nerally put in each of these holes. The average produce of this 
grain, on rich flooded lands, is from eighty to a hundred bushels 
per acre. Wheat in the same situations yields from thirty to forty 
bushels ; and barley and oats, about fifty bushels an acre. On fo- 
rest lands, however, the crops are not so productive, unless the 
ground be well manured ; but the wheat, barley. and oats grown 
on this land are much heavier and superior in quality. The difler- 
ence of weight in wheat grown on forest and flooded lands, is upon 
an average not less than 8 lib. per bushel; the former sort weigh- 
ing 64lib., and the latter only 56 lib. 

* The wheat harvest commences partially about the middle of No- 
vember, and is gencrally over by Christmas. The maize, however, 
is not ripe until the end of March, and the gathering is not com- 
* plete throughout the colony before the middle of May.’ pp. 12¢ 
—126. 

All the plants cultivated in this country for their roots or 
leaves, are produced in New South Wales; but the potatoes 
are of an inferior quality: the climate in many parts is too hot 
for beans. A great variety of fruits attain the highest degree 
of maturity. Of these, the most abundant, and the most use- 
ful, is the peach, which grows spontaneously on every soil, and 
is in consequence so plentiful as to be employed in feeding hogs, 
as well as in making cider. The apple, currant, and gooseberry, 
though the first is very abundant, do not come to such perfec- 
tion as in this country. 

The most valuable product of such a country as New South 
Wales must be its cattle and sheep; and these are reared in 
great numbers, at a very small expense. In the uninhabited 
parts of the interior, there is no limit nor obstruction to their 
pasture grounds ; and they require no aid from cultivated crops, 
the grasses being sufficiently nutritious at all seasons of the 
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year. It is different, however, on the lands near the coast,’ 


where it is already found necessary to supply them with food 
during winter; and for this purpose, it has become the practice 
to save hay, and to cultivate turnips, tares, and Cape barley. 
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The price of stock is very moderate. A 1 horse, for cart 
or plough, might be had, two years ago, for 10/. or 15/.; but, 
owing to the export of horses to Batavia’and the East-Indies, 
they are now worth 50 per cent more. Cows are bought from 
8l. to 102.; breeding ewes from 1/, to 3/7. The great increasé’ 
in the numbers of the live stock, and the consequent fall in 
price, will be seen from the following extract. || 

‘« By a census taken at the end of the year 1800 (twélve years af- 

* ter the institution of the colony), the number of horses and mare’ 
was only 163.; of horned cattle, 1024; and of sheep, 6124! “At 
the end of 1813, the horses and mares had inéreased to T'891'; ‘the 
horned cattle to 21,513, and the sheep to 65;121 ; ‘and in the mbhth 
of November 1817, the last year * ‘of which we have received the 
census, the numbers were as follow——Horses and mares, 3072 ; 
horned cattle, 44,753 ; sheep, 170,920. Thus it,will be perceiv- 
ed, that in the space of seventeen years, the stock.of horses and 
mares has increased from 163, their highest. number ,for the. first 
twelve years, to 3072; the stock. of horned cattle, from 1044 to 
44,753; and the stock of sheep from 6124 to. 170,920. This is, 
of itself, an increase great beyond all ordinary computation ; and, 
it would appear still more surprising if we could add to it the im- 
mense numbers of cattle and sheep that have been slaughtered in 
the same period, for the supply of the King’s stores, and for gene- 
ral consumption. 
‘ From the foregoing statement it will be evident, ‘that the’ futare 
increase in the stock will be still more prodigious, and ‘still ‘mioré 
considerably outstrip the advance of population. ‘The price there- 
fore of cattle, great and rapid as has been its past declension, must 
annually experience a still further diminution. Of what will be 
their probable value in ten years. more, it' may enable us to form ino, 
. ‘ very inaccurate estimate, by referring to what it was ten) years, 
* back. In 1808, a cow and calf were sold by public auction ,far, 
* 105/., and the price of middling cattle was from 40/. to 60l,. A, 
‘ breeding mare was at the same period worth from, 150 to 200 gui-: 
* neas, and ewes from 2I. to 4/.’_ pp. 135—137., ; ad 

The price of agricultural labour, when done by, task-work, 
is regulated by the Government. Free husbandmen have from, 
201. to. $0/, a year; women from 10J. to,15J. as household serv+ 
ants. The wages of artificers are considerably higher. In all 
the most snafu description of handicrafts, a man can easily 
earn from 8s. to 10s, per day. 

In seasons when the crops have not suffered from flood or 
drought, the prices of provisions, though not very high, are 
sufficiently encouraging to the cultivator. In 1817, meat was 
from 6d. to 9d. per pound, wheat 8s. 8d. the bushel, oats 45. 
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* By the census of 1818, the numbers were: Horses, 3675; 
Horned Cattle, 55,450; Sheep, 201,240. 
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barley 5s., maize or Indian corn 5s. 6d., potatocs 8s. per cwt. ; 
fowls 4s. 6d. per couple, eggs 2s.6d. per dozen, and butter 
2s. 6d. per pound. The price of the best wheaten bread was 
fixed by the assize at 54d. for the Yoaf of two lib. But owing 
to the, inundations of the rivers, the country has been more 
than once on the brink of famine. In 1806, wheat and maize 
sold at 5/. and 6l. the bushel; and towards the close of 1817, 
wheat rose to $ls. and,maize to 20s. the bushel, and potatoes to 
$1s. 6d. the cwt., notwithstanding a large import of wheat from 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Mr Wentworth thinks the capital employed in manufactures 
may amount to 50,000/. ‘ The progress which this colony has 
© made in manufactures (he says) has perhaps never been e- 
* qualled by any community of such recent origin.” They are 
entirely for their own consumption, and consist of articles, for 
which the raw materials are furnished by the colony itself. In 
their trade with this country, the East Indies, and China, they 
have little to export besides wool. Of this article they sent to 
this country in 1817 to the value of 10,000/.; and there is eves 
ry reason to believe that the quantity may, for a long time; be 
increased every year. The Merings are found to thrive ex- 
ceedingly well, and to yield a fleece at least equal to that of 
Saxony and Spain; and a considerable proportion of the sheep, 
which now exceed 200,000, are of this race. 


. Van Diemen’s Land, which lies about two degrees farther to 
the south, and occupies one degree of latitude and about three 
of longitude, seems to be in many respects a much superior 
country, especially for Europeans, to the parent colony of New 
South Wales. It has a good soil, both on the coast and in the 
interior, and is abundantly supplied with streams. Ali around 
it there are excellerit harbours, particularly the Derwent on the 
south, and Port Dalrymple on the north. The animals arid 
vegetables of the island, the fish on its coast, and its mineral 

roductions, are not very different from those of New Holland. 

e towns ‘are, Hobart Town, nire miles up the river Der= 
went, the seat of the Lieutenant-Governor, which contains-a- 
beut 1060’ inhabitants; and Launceston, which is situated a- 
bout, thirty miles above Port Dalrymple. Within a few miles 
of Launceston, iron ore is in great abundance; and so rich ‘as 
to yield 70 per cent. of purée’ metal. All the bays and harbours 
ate frequented with great numbers of whales in November, and 
for the next two or three months; but as the oil procured in 
vessels not haying British register is subject to a~heavy duty, 
the colonists do not“prosecute the fishery turther than is neces 
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sary for their own consumption, and for the supply of the East 
India market. This is one of the grievances of which Mr 
Wentworth loudly complains. Another is the injury the colo- 
nists have sustained, owing to the imbecility of the local go- 
vernment, from an inconsiderable banditti, called bush-rangers; 
but, by the latest accounts, these miscreants are said to have 
been brought to justice, and their association dissolved. The 
climate seems to be not very different from that of the southern 
parts of: Britain, :and is much more congenial to the European 
constitution than that of New South Wales. In the environs 
of Port Dalrymple, in particular, though in other parts also, 
there are large tracts of land perfectly free from timber or un- 
derwood, and covered with the most luxuriant herbage. 

‘ This sort of land,’ says Mr Wentworth, ‘ is invariably of the 
very best description ; and millions of acres still remain wnappropri- 
ated, which are capable of being instantly converted to all the pur- 
poses of husbandry. There the colonist has no expense to incur in 
clearing his farm; he is not compelled to a great preliminary oulay 
of capital before he can expect a considerable return; he has only to 
set fire to the grass, to prepare his land for the immediate reception 
of ihe ploughshare; so that if he but possess a good team of horses, or 
oxen, with a set of harness, and a couple of substantial ploughs, he 
has the main requisites for commencing an agricullural establishment, 
and for imsuring a comfortable subsistence for himself and family. 

‘ To this great superiority which these southern settlements may 
claim over the parent colony, may be superadded two other items 
of distinction, which are perhaps of equal magnitude and import- 
ance. First, the rivers here have sufficient fall in them to prevent 
any excessive accumulation of water, from violent or continued 
rains; and are consequently free from those awful and destructive 
inundations, to which all its rivers are perpetually subject. Here, 
therefore, the industrious colonist may settle on the banks of a na- 
vigable river, and enjoy all the advantages of sending his produce 
to market by water, without running the constant hazard of having 
the rruits of his labour, the golden promise of the year, swept a- 
way in an hour by a capricious and domineering element. Se- 
condly, the seasons are more regular and defined ; and those great 
droughts which have been so frequent at Port Jackson, are alto- 
gether unknown. In the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, when the 
whole face of the country there was literally burnt up, and vege- 
tation completely at a stand-still from the want of rain, an abund- 
ant supply of it fell here, and the harvests, in consequence, were 
never more productive. Indeed, since these settlements were first 
established, a period of fifteen years, the crops have never sus- 
tained any serious detriment from an insufficiency of rain ; where- 
as in the parent colony, there have been, in the thirty-two years 
that have elapsed since its foundation, I may venture to say, halt 
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* a dozen dearths, occasioned by droughts, and at least as many 
* arising from floods. 

‘ The circumstance, therefore, of Van Diemen’s Land being thus 
exempt from those calamitous consequences which are so frequent 
in New Holland, from a superabundancy of rain in the one in- 
stance, and a deficiency of it in the other, is a most important 
point of consideration, for all such as hesitate in their choice be- 
twixt the two countries ; and is well worthy the most serious atten- 
tion of those who are desirous of emigrating to one or the other of 
them, with a view to become mere agriculturists.’ p. 183=185. 
The system of agriculture is nearly the same in both colonies, 
except that Van Diemen’s Land is too cold for Indian corn, and 
that barley and oats succeed better there than in New South 
Wales. The wheat also is of a superior description, and the 
cattle and sheep attain a much larger size, the natural pastures 
being richer. The prices of provisions are nearly the same; 
but the wages of ordinary labourers are at least 30 per cent. 
higher, and of mechanics 50 per cent. higher than in the pa- 
rent colony. 

This is the substance of the First Part of Mr Wentworth’s 
book. Of the three following Parts, our notice shall be brief, 
The general impression which their perusal leaves on the mind, 
is, that great distress and misery prevail throughout the colonies, 
owing to want of employment, want of markets, a bad system of 
government, and, above all, the illiberal policy of the mother 
country. Some striking instances of the oppression of a former 
governor are exhibited, but in language too warm, perhaps, to 
come from one who is not actuated by feelings of personal hos- 
tility ; the present governor is eulogized throughout. The co- 
lony, we are told, has been in a state of gradual retrograda- 
tion for the last fifteen years; an assertion which is not easily 
reconciled with the increase in its population, in its cultivated 
lands, and in the numbers of its cattle and sheep; all of which 
this writer not only admits, but brings forward in proof of its 
prosperity. Nor do we see how he can, in the face of such as- 
sértions, recommend this country to emigrants as far prefer- 
able to the Cape of Good Hope and America. One would 
think, indeed, that the First Part of the book, and much of 
what follows, had not been written by the same hand. The 
Second Part, in particular, is remarkable for nothing so much 
as the absence of any thing like specific facts and clear reason- 
ing; not that there may not, and most probably does exist, 
many abuses in the government of a colony 16,000 miles dis- 
tant, and a colony composed of such materials; but this writer, 
with all his powers of declamation, has not perhaps succee.lel 
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in giving his reader a very distinct view of their nature and 
consequences. There is some strange blundering, too, about 
the income of the colony, which consists, it seems, in the dif- 
ference between the amount of the money brought into it and 
carried out of it; the produce of the land’ and labour of the 
country, consumed within itself, forming no part of the esti- 
mate. According to this ingenious mode of calculating income, 
we may be told, that the difference between the value of the 
exports and imports of Great Britain, six or eight millions per- 
haps, forms the whole income of its inhabitants. 

Part Third presents us with the remedies for all these evils. 
The first of these is * the creation of distilleries, and the impo- 
‘ sition of so high a duty on the importation of spirits from a- 
* broad, as would amount to a prohibition.’ Many reasons are 
assigned in support of this measure; but the real one has been 
stated a thousand times,—and is simply this, that by affording a 
vent for grain in plentiful years, it would prevent prices from 
falling ruinously low; and, in bad seasons, the distilleries being 
stopped, the greater supply would keep prices from rising exor- 
bitantly high. On the other hand, there may be some incon- 
venience in providing such a population with spirits at a very 
low price, in spite of what this writer wishes us to beiieve,—that 
the sobriety of the people of France, Spain and Italy, is ‘ the 
consequence’ of * the steady equable supply’ of wines and spi- 
rits in these countries. ‘The next remedy is the growth of to- 
bacco, hemp, flax, and linseed; but, above all, of fine wool. 
Now, there is nothing at present to prevent the colonists from 
employing their land and labour in these products. If they 
have not done so, it is their own fault, if there be any fault at 
all, and not that of their rulers; and it is certainly somewhat 
gratuitous to go into such details, in a part of the work which 
ets to suggest alterations in the ‘ present policy of this co- 
ony.’ Of the same description is the recommendation to cul- 
tivate the vine and the olive. Whether a public institution for 
the culture of such crops as hemp and: flax would be of much 
utility, is not quite certain; but the author recommends it with 
his nsual warmth ; and, what is more doubtful still, takes it for 
— that it would be a very profitable undertaking. The 
director, he says, would be most liberally paid with one-eighth 
of the * clear profits arising from the institution,’ and all his 
assistants with another eighth. The ¢ alteration in the policy of 
the colony, ’ or rather of the Government at home, which might 
probably be most beneficial, would be to repeal the heavy duty 
payable on its oil. The importance of this measure is nearly 
all that can be gathered from about 200 pages, written with 
great vehemence, and meant to be very impressive. 
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In the Fourth Part, Mr Wentworth strongly urges the esta- 
blishment of a Colonial Legislature. At the end of 1817, he 
estimates the free population at near 12,000, being, in propor- 
tion to the number of convicts, more than three to two. Betore 
the end of the present year, he thinks it will exceed 21,000,—an 
elective body more extensive, he says, than is to be found in se- 
veral of our West India islands. But he does not give any 
classification of these proposed electors, to show how many have 
the qualifications which he recommends. 

We come now to the * Advantages which the Colony offers 
for Emigration.’ To the ‘ mere agriculturist, ’ (the corn grow- 
er we imagine), the prospects are not very flattering; but still 
he may do much better there than at home, and at last become 
independent, and even wealthy. The condition of the * mere 
labourer’ would not be so much improved; and for the manu- 
facturer there is very little encouragement. For artisans and 
mechanics, who are skilled in works of utility, rather than of 
luxury, no part of the world, perhaps, affords an equal chance 
of success. With regard to the capitalist, the breeding of fine 
woolled sheep offers him a most profitable mode of investing 
money. ‘ Of all the various openings,’ says Mr Wentworth, 
S.which the world at this moment affords, there is not one 
* equally inviting, as this single channel of enterprize offered by 
‘ this colony.’ Accordingly he proceeds to show, in several 
Tables, the amount of this profit, from which he concludes, 
that ‘ money sunk in breeding the finer woolled sheep in this 
‘colony, will, after all expenses and deductions are satisfied, not 
‘ only pay an interest of about 36 per cent. in the course of three 
* years, but undergo itself an augmentation of about 1304 per cent.’ 
Capital employed in breeding the coarser woolled sheep will, in 
the same period, yield 172/. per cent., but subject to some de- 
ductions, which do not apply to the former description of sheep. 
In these calculations, the fine wool is valued at 4s. a pound, and 
the coarse at 2s. 1d. The freight of wool from the colony to 
this country is $3d..a pound. The extent to which capital. might 
be thus vested, our author observes, is boundless; for the breed- 
er has only to send his flocks beyond the limits of colonization, 
and retire with them as the tide of population approached. 
The timber-merchant, brewer and dairy man, would also obtain 
a high rate of profit on their capitals. 

In comparing the advantages which America and New South 
Wales present to emigrants, Mr Wentworth insists particular- 
ly on the superiority of the latter country, in so far as regards 
the profits on fine woolled sheep; and he then states other three 
circumstances to the same purpose. 
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¢ First, Any person of respectability, upon emigrating to this 
colony, is given as much land as would cost him 400/. in the 
United States. 

* Secondly, He is allowed as many servants as he may re- 
quire; and the wages which he is bound to pay them, are not 
one-third the amount of the price of labour in America. 

‘ Lhirdly, He, his family, and servants, are victualled at the 
* expense of the Government for six months. ’ 

On the other hand, there is the greater expense of the pas- 
sage to New South Wales, and the superior government of 
America. ‘The first Mr W. thinks a matter of small import- 
ance, though he afterwards tells us that it usually costs one 
hundred guineas; and to this he should have added the longer 
time lost by the emigrant, six months instead of one or two. 
We believe, however, that a passage may now be got for 70/. or 
80/.; but this is a sum still quite beyond the reach of those whose 
only reason for emigrating is want of employment and the 
means of subsistence at home, and seven or eight times the sum 
that will carry them to Canada. As to the Government of the 
United States, Mr W. readily admits that this is a decisive 
ground of preference; but he is so sanguine in the success of 
his political labours, that the Government of New South Wales, 
he thinks, will soon be put upon as good a footing. 

‘The Book concludes with * A Word of Advice to Emi- 
grants;’ regarding, Ist, The manner of obtaining from the 
Government grants of land: 2d, The articles which the emi- 
grants should take out with them: 3d, The manner of procur- 
ing a passage, and the things necessary for the voyage: 4h, 
The best method of transferring their capital: 5th, The most 
eligible situations for the selections of grants of land: 6¢h, The 
expense of bringing this land into cultivation: and, lastly, The 
line of conduct which emigrants should adopt on their arrival. 

We must refer to the work itself for particulars, and can 
only notice some of the more important. Application must be 
made to the Secretary of State for the colonies, in which the 
applicant should state the amount of his capital, as the extent of 
the grant will depend on his means of cultivating it. The usual 
grant is from 600 to 800 acres; but this is fixed by the Colonial 
Governor. At present no encouragement is held out by Go- 
vernment to those who have not a capital of 500/. at least. The 
best of the unappropriated lands, in which settlers may select 
their grants, have been already mentioned. Land covered with 
forest may be brought into cultivation for 2/. 18s. per acre, and 
brush land for 3/. 19s. 6d.; and the first year’s cultivation of 
the former will yield a nett profit of 3/, 8s. 6d., and of the latter 
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21. 3s. 8d. It must be observed, however, that any one may go 
to the colony without applying to the Secretary of State, and 
that he will be able to purchase land 20 or 30 miles from Syd- 
ney for 20s. per acre. 

While we are writing, a vessel of 600 tons is lying in Leith 
Roads receiving passengers for the Cape and New South Ws ales, 
and will sail in a few days. The a who have already en- 
gaged is, we understand, considerable. Van Diemen’s Land is 

said to be the chief point of attraction. Twenty years ago, so 

distant a voyage, and to a land of convicts, would have been 
deemed a very extraordinary undertaking; but the ties that used 
to bind men to their native country, “and their early friends, 
seem to exist no longer. It cannot, in this case, be said that 
necessity has dissolved them, for each of these emigrants must 
have possessed the means of living at home for two or three 
years, even if he had lived idle. But a spirit of adventure seenis 
now to prevail in this country, perhaps throughout the civilized 
world at large, which renders people impatient of procceding 
any longer in the beaten track; and impels them, with or with- 
out any “adequate motive, to rush into new scenes, sanguine of 
success, and fearless of danger. 


r. Il. The President’s Report to the Workington Agricullue 
ral Society, 1819. London, 1820. 


Arter a silence of five years, we are happy to hear again 
from this persevering and enlightened Agriculturist; and to 
find that, in this long interval, he has not been less active and 
zealous than formerly, in promoting what we must ever deem 
the best interests of his country. ‘The present Report, too, is 
in every respect much superior to any of his former. There is 
enthusiasm, perhaps, and certainly no misleading estimates 

f profit; but more of practical knowledge, and judicious ob- 
servation. With few exceptions, indeed, it is such a Report as 
would be creditable to one who had follow ed Agriculture as a pro- 
fession all his life, upon a large scale, and with access to the best 
sources of information. Wew would still like to see, as we have ob- 
served on a former occasion, whether the capital which Mr C urwen 
employs be productive or otherwise ; not because we wish to pry 
into his private affairs, but that it might be determined, on such 
good authority, what is the real average expense of growing corn, 
in a situation which, though perhaps not peculiai ly favourable, 
is probably as much so as the greater part of Britain. If he 
would but take a farm of a moderate size, and give us his out- 
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lays and returns for a period of four or six years, taking into 
account its value at the beginning and end of the course, we 
would be satisfied ; for such a statement would throw more light 
on the business of growing corn, and on the question about re- 
munerating prices, than whole volumes of didactic or contro- 
versial matter. It would bea sort of standard to which one 
might refer, when pestered with the idle theories of the day, 
which promise to reduce our prices nearly to the level of the 
Continent; and enable sober-minded people to judge for them- 
selves how much of our island would in thet event pay for cul- 
tivation, and to what an extent we should then be dependent 
on other nations for the very necessaries of life. But we have 
said something to this purpose before, and must be content at 
present with introducing what Mr Curwen has done, to the no- 
tice of our readers. 

The Report may be divided into two parts. In the first, 
Mr Curwen offers a few cursory remarks, nearly all of them 
favourable, on the farms, or the management, of others; and in 
the second, which is much the larger, he gives an account of 
his own procedings. 

There is nothing remarkable in the agricultural practices de- 
scribed in the first division. It contains the praises of a few in- 
dividuals who have begun to cultivate green crops, and breed 
short-horned cattle, intermixed with a good deal of general 
censure. ‘The most interesting parts of it are a few leading 
facts, which, as they do not seem properly to fall within the ob+ 
ject of the Report, are noticed but shortly. Among these, is the 
extension of enclosures. Within the last twelve years, up- 
wards of 200,000 acres have been enclosed in Cumberland ; 
and the greater part of this brought into cultivation. The 
county now exports corn, instead of requiring the aid of other 
districts, as was the case a few years ago; and its surplus, as 
Mr C. assures us, is not merely to be ascribed to the increase 
of tillage, but also, in part, to the better cultivation and greater 
produce of the old tillage lands. A question regarding tithes 
occurred in the course of one of these enclosures, which can- 
not be too generally known. Mr C, giyes the following account 
of it. 

‘ Broadfield is now mostly under cultivation. It will occur to the 
‘ Society, that, in consequence of this enclosure, there arose a most 
‘ important and interesting discussion on the subject of tithes. Three 
‘ juries pronounced on the statute which exempts “ barren and unpro- 
‘* ductive lands.” This law was enacted for the sole purpose of en- 
* couraging the enclosure of waste land; and, by remitting the pay- 
t ment of tithes for seven years, held out an inducement for further 
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* cultivation—the church sacrificing, for a period, its present: claims 
* on the produce, to participate in the future returns from a produc- 
* tive cultivation. The decisions of three juries have established as a 
* rule, that, when the first crop shall be inadequate to the payment of 
‘ the whole cost of cultivation, lime, &c., tithes are not payable for 
‘ the succeeding seven years. Illiberal, unfounded, and unbecoming 
‘ observations, are said to have been made by parties, whose rank and 
‘ situation should have taught them better, on the juries who decided 
‘ this momentous question; but as no one has been found hardy enough 
* to demand a fresh decision, this may be considered as the best an- 
‘ swer to the insinuations alluded to. On this occasion I speak feel- 
* ingly, having served on one of the special jurics. Had this most 
‘ important decision to the interests of Agriculture taken place at an 
* earlier period, it would probably have operated materially in pro- 
* moting a commutation of tithes." pp. 19, 20. 

~ Mr C. strongly recommends sheep and turnips for the light 
soils of Cumberland. ‘ The best breed of cattle produced in 
* this country,’ he says, § be it whence it may, will not, can- 
not, enter into competition, in point of ‘prefit to the breeder 
or grazier, with sheep.’ —* On these light soils, sheep would 
be found to be the most profitable stock, not only from their 
annual specific returns of lambs, wool, and cast ewes, but 
from the very beneficial effect of consuming the greeu crops 
on the very spot intended for a succeeding crop of grain. 
The Norfolk system would here answer admirably: turnips, 
as in that country, eould at-all times be fed off.’ ‘These few 
words describe the very essence of all good tillage-farming on 
light soils. 

The rents of Cumberland have been reduced from 10 to 20 
per cent., and wages from 13s. per week to 8s. This last cir- 
cumstance leads Mr C. to offer some very judicious remarks on 
the condition of the poor, whom he vindicates from the charges 
of idleness and improvidence, which have been too generally 
applied to them. The following passages are most creditable 
both to the head and heart of this gentleman. 


* Long experience, and an anxious desire to contribute to the ge- 
neral welfare of the labouring individuals in my neighbourhood, 
have brought me intimately acquainted with the dispositions of 
hundreds in this walk of life, and authorize an opinion that there 
exists among them a true sense of religious, moral, and social ob!i- 
gation, with a full share of the estimable qualities in man. As 
parents, they are perhaps faultily indulgent to their children—as 
servants, obedient and diligent—as friends, kind-hearted, affection- 
ate, and ready to spare their mite, and want it themselves, to 
assist a neighbour in distress ;—grateful, when kindly treated by 
considerate attentions ; and ready at any personal tisk to protect 
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from loss, deterioration, or invasion, the property of their em- 
ployers. 
‘ In pronouncing on their conduct generally, great allowances ought 
in candour to be made, especially at a time when the utmost exertions 
of the head of a family can scarcely procure a sufficiency for the 
inamediate. support of life. If actual want be a parent of crime, in- 
sufficient means for subsistence may be suspected of engendering 
shades of proportionate turpitude ; and when deviations from rec- 
titude are thus impelled, we should candidly admit, in extenuation, 
the temptations to which they are exposed by necessity. In the 
higher orders, no such apolog ry can be offered. Education—ho- 
nourable feelings—pride, and public opinion, stand sentinels over 
conduct ; and though they do not in all cases prevent irregulari- 
ties, they cast their impenetrable cloak over the commission of 
them, and obliviously shroud them from public view. Should the 
aggregate of moral conduct in both divisions be opposed to each 
other in the impartial balance of uncrring justice, and the quantum 
‘ of good and evil be found of doubtful preponderance, the working 
classes, comparatively, would be entitled to more consideration 
than those above thein in point of rank and condition. If this 
opinion be not impeachable, it ought to soften and moderate the 
* decisions of superiors, and teach them to judge charitably of re- 
* prehensible conduct in their inferiors.’ pp. $1, $2. 
Ve come now to the * Proceedings at the Schoose Farm, 
‘ from the Year 1813 to 1819.’ This division of the Report 
is introduced by the confession of errors which have been more 
than once pointed out in this Journal, and which Mr C. might 
have known to be errors, and very serious ones too, without 
having purchased this knowledge by experience. Many of his 
acquaintances in Northumberland and the Lothians could have 
to id him, that it was a bad system to throw away the manure 
of a large farm on a few acres of potatoes; and to attempt rais- 
ing, in his situation, grain crops every second year on the same 
land. 
‘ An annual potatoe crop of 40 or 50 acres,’ says the President, 
absorbstso large a proportion of manure, and makes so small a re- 
turn, that I consider it to have been more than adequate to all the 
adventitious supply of manure which the town of Workington af- 
forded. The four-shift course, persisted in for years, was too se- 
vere for the quality of the Schoose soil ; especially when the clo- 
ver was mowed twice. The produce in grain has not been equal 
to that which a better system would have afforded. In Norfolk, a 
‘ five, and in some places a six years’ rotation has been adopted ; 
and in the Lothians the same practice prevails. Satisfied of the 
value of these beneficial alternations in cropping, I have not hesi- 
‘ tated to embrace so advantageous a system in preference to my 
own ; for which I contended in former Reports, on a presumption 
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that the manure acquired from Workington would compensate for 
the exhaustion of a severer course. I have now reason to believe, 
that a reduction of the green crops would augment the annual pro- 
fit of the farm. If I have been slow to adopt that which I have 
been long assured was advisable, as being most profitable, I have 
to plead the personal gratification I have derived from my stock. 
Economy, especially in the employment of horses, has by experi- 
ence been proved to have been too little regarded.’ _p. 37. 

Mr Curwen’s farming operations extend over between 1100 
and 1200 acres, In the course of the last two years, he has 
brought 400 acres of waste into cultivation. His corn crops are 
wheat and oats; barley he has not cultivated for many years. 
How much wheat he grows on an acre he does not mention; 
but the average of the county, he fears, cannot be estimated at 
more than 22 bushels. Of oats he obtains about 60 bushels 
from land in good condition; but the produce of inferior lands 
is little more than half that quantity. ‘The other crops are Clo- 
ver, much of it used in soiling; Swedish turnip, of which the 
weight (of the roots alone) is 30 tons an acre; Green Aberdeen 
turnip; Globe turnip; Potatoes; Tares; Mangel Wurzel and 
Cocksfoot. Mr C. cuts off the haulm of the potatoes while the 
plants are in fu!l vigour, and takes up the roots as soon as their 
skin * will bear the pressure of the finger, without moving.’ 
In 1818, he had them all secured before the end of September. 
Along. with the clover he sows two bushels of hay seeds (no 
wonder his land gets foul); and the second year his pastures 
keep, in good condition, six sheep and lambs per acre during 
the summer. This is more stock, we believe, than much of our 
best lands carry, after the clovers have been cut once or twice 
the year before; and we rather doubt there is some inaccuracy 
in the statement. 

His irrigated meadows are very valuable. One of them keeps, 
from the middle of February to the Ist May, ten sheep per 
acre; and, after yielding two tons of hay per acre when cut out 
of the stack, carries a heavy stock of cattle, sheep and horses, 
until it is laid under water in October. 

Of the rest of the Report, we have neither room nor inclina- 
tion to say much, and shall therefore merely notice a few points 
as they come in our way. Fallowing, we are assured, has been 
very properly abandoned in the South; but, * in the distant 
* parts of the farm, fallowing, though with great reluctance, has 
‘ been imposed upon me.’ We fear we must now qualify the 
commendations with which we began this article. Mr C. thinks 
there is a very great saving in horse labour by decomposing his 
farm yard manure before he carts it to the field; but he forgets 
that by this plan he must employ his horses in carting it to the 
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field, when other people have it already there, and are busy 
preparing the land for turnips. He still continues to use burnt 
clay, from 20 to 40 loads, of 18 Winchester bushels, for an 
acre; and finds that he has better turnips after the ashes, than 
after fresh horse litter and * patent manure.” Five hundred 
weight of rape seed dust, at 82. per ton, with two tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre, produced an admirable crop of turnips. 
The spade husbandry, Mr Curwen thinks, will answer well on 
small high-rented farms near towns, particularly in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. He has tried salt, mixed with earth in different 
proportions, in § experimental pots;’ but he candidly admits, 
that its effects as a manure are yet to be ascertained. In the 
feeding of stock, it really seems beyond all doubt that the use of 
salt is of considerable importance. In harvest, Mr C. still oc- 
casionally works on Sunday. His oxen plough three-fourths of 
an acre, and his horses one acre daily of stubble; these are the 
average performances of each. His cattle are of the short- 
horned breed, reared and fatted by soiling, the dairy being no 
longer an olject; and he has 250 South Down sheep. Pigs, 
unassisted by a dairy, or if kept in greater numbers than meres 
ly to consume the offal upon a farm, he finds to be an unprofit- 
able stock. 

It would be unfair to think meanly of Mr Curwen’s manage- 
ment as a farmer, because it is still inferior to that of many pro- 
fessional men in our more improved districts. It may also be 
true, that the example of one who is a good farmer, and nothing 
more, must have a much more beneficial effect in his neighbour- 
hood, than that of a great landholder, however successful his 
practice may be. Yet it would be rash to conclude, for this 
reason, that the latter has no merit, and does no good., On the 
contrary; his very blunders are useful as a warning; while what 
is really valuable in his experiments must in time induce imita- 
tion.. To such a man occasional failures are of little import- 
ance, though they might be serious to ordinary farmers, who, 
on this account, are seldom very forward in venturing out 
of their/usual routine. . They wait till the new path. be opened 
and cleared by others, and hes enter upon it with caution, and 
proceed no further than they find it safe and easy. Thus they 
escape the dangers, while they share in the success, of such pio- 
neers as Mr Curwen. 

There are some, however, who, without denying the utility 
of these, pursuits on the part of great landholders, thmk that the! 
time of a man of rank and fortune might be better employed 
than in farming. ‘They give a wrong tone to the character of 
the aristocracy, it seems. For a man of rank to know any 
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thing of cattle and wool, of drilling, dibbling, and manuring, 
that is, of the sources from which his income is derived, and the 
indispensable materials of his country’s prosperity, is held to be 
somewhat degrading. It were better, perhaps, that he should 
get into St Stephen’s, and set about reforming the State, or 
seek to fatten on its spoils; or, as every man of rank and fors 


tune cannot find room there, that he should spend his days on. 


the turf, and his nights over the gaming table. ‘Phat agricul+ 
ture is a pursuit incompatible with rank and fortune, or even 
political power, was not exactly the opinion of the best and 
eatest men in the best days of Rome. ' We need not quote 
e strong language of our poet Thomson, which will octur to 
every one. But to come nearer home. Was not our late ve- 


nerable Sovereign a farmer? And do we not know that Kings,’ 


as well as Peers, may be worse employed than in growing tur- 
nips, and breeding fine-woolled sheep ? ' 





Art. III. Zssays on Practical Husbandry and Rural Econo- 
nomy. By Epwarp BurrovGus, Escn London, 1820. 


Mr Burroveus is an Irish gentleman, who writes from 20 
years’ experience as a practical farmer. His First’ Essay, the 
one before us, is ‘ On the Cultivation and Advantages of Green 
* Crops;’ 
having been fortunate enough to see it till the present Number 
had been nearly completed, we can meke room for only a very 
short notice of its contents: He considers green crops valuable 
on two accounts, first, as they afford manure, and ameliorate 
the soil; and, second, as they enable farmers to supply the wants 
of their stock all the year round, besides maintaining and fit- 
tening a much greater namber. ‘Fhey are valuable, both fer 
the food they yicld. to stock, and the manure they produce for 
the corn lands. Mr B. divides green crops ¢ into three classes, 
¢ viz. Artificial Grasses, Summer l’allow Crops, and Winter 
‘Fallow Crops.’ Under the first division he comprises, though 
not with botanical accuracy, Red Clover, Lucerne, White Clc- 
ver, Sainfoin, Trefoil, Ryegrass, and Burnet; under the se 
cond, Winter Vetches, Grey Peas, Horse Beans, Carrots and 
Potatoes; and the Winter Fallow crops are, Swedish Turnip, 
Red and White Norfolk Turnip, Rape, Borecole, Cabbage, 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, and Mangel Wurzel. The Essay 
concludes with some remarks on summer’s fallow and deep 
ploughing. 


and it has already passed to a second edition.'+ Not’ 
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Mr B. describes the mode of cultivating these crops, and 
their utility, very much like a good practical farmer; and, what 
is of not a little importance, he accompanies this description, 
in several instances, with an account of his own experiments. 
The Essay is particularly full on red clover, vetches, potatoes, 
turnips, and rape. The last is said to be a good nurse for clo- 
ver, with which we do not know that it is ever sown in this 
country. F allowing, in the proper sense of the word, he con- 
demns in too unqualified terms. With regard to dry, friable 
soils, he is no doubt quite right; but as to strong clays, the 
case is otherwise. Perhaps some of his other statements are 
open to objections ; but it is only on minor points that there can 
be any material difference of opinion; and to these we cannot 
even allude at present. 

It displays much judgment, in a farmer of the sister country, 
to call the attention of his brethren to green crops, in the first 
instance; for, if we are rightly infor med, their cultivation is by 
no means general, nor their value duly appretiated, throughout 
the greatest part of Ireland. And yet they are the sine qua non 
of all good tillage farming, both with a view to immediate pro~ 
fit, and to the increase of the future productiveness of the soil. 
This Essay is to be followed by others, on manures;—on the 
cultivation and harvesting of white crops,—on converting waste 
lands to profit,—and on rural economy, and the management of 
stock. If these be as well executed as the present, they cannot 
fail to produce a beneficial effect, at least among the better in- 
formed class of Irish farmers; and their cheapness, as well as 
their real merits, ought to secure them admission even into the 
cabins of the simall tenant and cottager. 


Art. 1V. An Essay on the Construction of Wheel-Carriages, 
as they affect both the Roads and the Horses: With Suggestions 
relating to the Principles on wthich Tolls ought to be imposed ; 
and a few Remarks on the formation of Roads. By Josern 
Srorrs Fry. London, 1820. 


GREAT deal has been written within these few years about 
wheels, conical and cylindrical, and of all ‘dimensions, 
without producing perhaps any material change in the practice 
of those who use them. That the present publication will be 
more successful, may be doubted. It is nevertheless a very well 
written and respectable performance, and points out some abuses 
which it is really not very creditable to have tolerated so long ; 
in particular, the dangerous practice of crowding together num- 
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bers of passengers on the tops of our stage-coaches, in direct 
defiance of the principles of mechanics, and the dictates of 
humanity. 

‘ Every person who travels,’ says Mr Fry, ‘ ought to be pro- 

« tected from the weather. There can be no question but that meny 
‘ a poor traveller, who has not a second coat to his back, receives 
what may be called his death-warrant, when exposed for a winter's 
night to frost and snow, on one of these coaches. The poor ought 
to be sheltered as well as the rich. The whole of our coach-sys- 
tem is unphilosophical and barbarous—unworthy of such an en- 
lightened country as England.’ 
But Mr Fry’s chief object is to recommend a new principle 
in the construction of carriages, which he calls the Division of 
Weight or Power, by the use of a greater number of wheels for 
the same load. ‘The roads, he thinks, would be much less in- 
jured, and the horses would not have to make the same exer- 
tion, if any given weight was divided among six or eight whicels, 
instead of two or four. About twenty years ugo, several stage- 
coaches were constructed in this manner. 

‘ Two eight-wheeled coaches plied some years between Bath and 
‘ Bristol ; and they were so constructed that each wheel supported 
its share of the load, carrying its proportion, and no more, over 
‘every obstruction. The consequence was, that when a wheel pass- 
* ed over a stone two inches high, the middle part of the carriage 
rising only an eighth of two inches, or one quarter of an inch, 
‘ they were perhaps the easiest coaches that ever were sat in.’ 
These coaches, however, were defective in other respects, and 
therefore laid aside; but, according to Mr Fry, this was not 
because his principle, as to the number of wheels, was found 
to be erroneous or inapplicable. 

There is a Table given to show the resistance which each 
wheel has to overcome in the same circumstances, when the 
carriage has two, four, six, or eight wheels, from which the au- 
thor draws this conclusion, viz. ‘ that carriages beariug the 
“« same weight, may be drawn with greater ease, in proportion as the 
* number of wheels is increased. In the case of the coach, for in- 
stance : the fore-wheel of a common stage coach requires a power 
* to draw it over an obstruction, whether high or low, compared with 
the power necessary to draw the fore-wheel of an eight-wheel coach 
of only-two feet eight inches high, each coach carrying the same 
‘ weight, as seven is to four. 

‘ As the very principle,’ continues Mr Fry, ‘ on which my reason- 
* ing proceeds, is to ‘‘ Divide and Conquer ;” that is to say, as any 

ven power will overcdthe.a much greater weight, when that weight 
is-divided, than when it is entire,—it is almost superfluous to admit, 
that the sum of the powers required to draw four wheels of an 
eight-wheel coach, over an obstruction in succession, is greater than 
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the sum of the powers required to draw the fore and hind wheels of 
a coach, as at present constructed, éach coath weighing forty-eight 
hundred weight : the former requiring, for a three-inch obstruction, 
1928 pounds; and .the lattet requiring only 1540 pounds. I will 
take a fourth of these weights to reduce them within the power of a 
man. ‘That will give, on account-of the four wheels of.an eight- 
wheel coach, four several weights of 120 pounds each; and, on ac- 
count of the two wheels of a four-wheel coach, the’ two séveral 
weights of 208 pounds and 169 pounds. ‘Now, by how inudly a 
man could lift 120 pounds, four times in’ saccession, ‘more easily 
than he could lift the two several weights of 208’ pounds’ and 169 
pounds; onée each, in suecession,-by so much could the horses 
« draw the eight-wheel coach more einily than they could draw the 
“ four-wheel coach, over such obstruction.” 

Mr’Fry“endeavours to remove the objection to his new prin- 
ciple—that the friction would be increased by the greater num- 
ber of axles—by referring to his own experience; ‘and the prac- 
‘tical proof of the soundness of his theory, in’ regard to the nilin- 
ber of wheels, is, that the brewers of Bristol, who former! ‘Cdr- 
ried only four barrels on their_two-wheel drays,, now carry six 
on four-wheel carriages,, Mr Fry has the merit of having, s te 
gested this alteration,...‘ I have also, proves,’ he, ts 
£ abundant practice, that three horses, can, draw, a, ton, more 
‘ gross, weight, on a)well constructed four-wheel, carriage, than 

‘ they can upon ene with two, wheels.’ . Such statements, mage 
by a respectable man, the friend. of Mr Loudon M‘4dam,,who 
is said to-have expressed. his.approbation of this publicationan 
very handsome terms, are well. entitled: to the attention of:she 
ublics ii’ « ) e 18 gins iisvaonle od? oi 
5 According to the principle that the roads are-less injured as 
the'number of the wheels is increased, the weight carried beitic 
the’sanie, Mr recommends that the tolls should be impoxéd 
on'thée wheels only, without regard to the nuniber' of horses’ ¢th- 
ployed to draw the catriage ; and that eight-wheel catfiages 
ought to’ be encouraged by a low rate. of toll.“ Ifthe! usyal 
pressure on éach wheel were thus diminished, the form or width 
of the wheel, he thinks, is of little consequence. “Yet ¢ylindti- 
cal wheels, he allows, are preferable, even for the lightéet 
weights, ad ‘to 9 
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Since the date of our last publication, the weather, though mark 
ed, with, the usual. unsteadiness of our climate, has been upon the 
whole favourable, particularly during harvest, Everywhere the crops 
haye been secured in the best order. There has been too much rain 
latterly for sowing Wheat upon strong soils; and part of the land 
that.carried Beans and Potatoes may be still untinished ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, this, as well as the other labours of the season, has 
been well and timeously performed ; and the young plants have come 
up regular. and vigorous. 

Of the last crop, the Reports, with very few exccptions, give a 


"most gratifying account, Taking all kinds of Grain together, there 


can be no doubt that the produce is at least equal in quantity to that 
of seasons of medium fertility. Wheat especially is generally repre- 
sented as an abundant crop, though it has suffered, in some situations, 
from mildéw, and from being laid by heavy rains in the early part of 
autumn ; but, in point of quality, it is perhaps rather inferior to the 
produce of the two former years, even where no such reason can be 
assigned. ‘The want of heat and sunshine ‘daring the period of its 
ripening, is sufficient to account for this: Barley has also been in- 
jured, ‘in some instances, by the same causes; yet, even from the 
northern counties, we find it stated that the Barley is all fit for 


© malting. Both Wheat and Barley are of more than the usual bulk 


in the stackyard. Oats are perhaps less abundant in straw, and jin 


' some cases may be rather a short crop; yet they seem to yicld well, 


both in measure and meal. Of Peas and Beans, the accounts are 
not so uniform, though upon the whole favourable... There is also 
some difference with regard to Potatoes ; it is agreed that they are 


_ of good quality, and have been secured without loss ; but the quan- 


tity is probably not so large as in some seasons lately. A consi- 
derable failure in the Turnip crop, to the extent of one third at 
least, is universal both in England and Scotland.—It will be seen, 
by our letters from Liverpool and Glasgow, that the last crop has 
‘alestbeen very gdod in Ireland, and that the Irish Wheat imported 
is of a better description than formerly. - 
As this is the last of three good crops in succession, the conse- 
wence has been a great fall of price. During spring and summer, 
average price of Wheat in England kept pretty steady at about 
70s. per quarter. For the week.ended October 21st, the average of 
the maritime districts was only 57s. 2d. ; and according to all appear- 
ances must be still lower throughout the winter. All other des¢rip- 
tions of Corn have fallen in as great a proportion. Such prices, it is 
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needless to repeat, must be ruinous to the grower; and. bring; baek 
all the calamities of 1815, when the productiveness of the’ crop was 
as great, and the prices at which it sold very little lower than at pre- 
sent, But it is not Corn only that is thus depreciated ; every kind 
of farm produce is in the same situation, Cattle and Sheep have 
fallen at least 20 per cent. within the last three months. This is no 
doubt partly owing to the failure of the Turnips, and partly also to 
their having been somewhat above their natural level; yet the abund- 
ance of fodder might have occasioned a brisk demand for young Cat, 
tle, of which the supply is perhaps not yet so large as it was a few 
years. ago. The produce of the Dairy, too, Cheese in particular, a 
most important article in several of the English counties, has_been 
sold, at little more than half the price which it reached during the war. 

It is not easy to conjecture what will be the issue of all this. A 
new Corn Law, if it were possible to obtain one, cannot be the re- 
medy.. The evil proceeds from paper rents and taxes, and bullion 
prices; and is felt more or less by almost all classes. ‘To renew the 
suspension of cash payments, would probably afford the most,imme- 
diate relief ;. but it might be only temporary ; and whether, this re- 
medy would not ultimately exasperate on ae, we know not. 

Our readers will find the Report of the Committee on the Agri- 
cultural Petitions, and some extracts from the evidence taken before 
them, in the present Number. The Report contains a pretty clear, 
view of the present system, and of its defects. If any further evi- 
dence had been wanting of the abuses to which it is liable, that evi- 
dence has been furnished.-since it was printed, by. the opening of the 
ports_in August to Foreign Oats, That this measure was effected 

unfair means, does not seem to be denied ; and that similar me- 
thods will be resorted to hereafter, cannot be doubted. The altera-: 
tion lately introduced in the mode of publishing, the averages, may, 
however render it, more difficult to, operate upon them, ‘The Ga- 
zptte now reports the quantity and price of Corn sold in the,markets. 
of each district ; and, dividing the latter by the former, gives the aves, 
rage of each kind by the quarter, But the great ditieulty still res, 
mains ; it is impracticable to obfain full and correct returns of quane, 
tities and, prices, at least of the former, It is evident from the Kes 
port, that only a small proportion of the actual sales is ever returned, 
to. the Inspector whe makes the returns to the General Receiver in, 
London., Yet it, must be admitted, that this alteration may, be:pro-, 
ductive of good effects. The quantities sold, and the prices of, es, 
very market, being thus open to the inspection of the pyblic, any, 
remarkable difference between. these returns and. the actual sales, 
maybe more readily detected, Manchester, Macclesfield, and Stacks. 
port, will not now, perhaps, as the Report informs, us they, have done 
formerly, make a return of ‘none sold.’ Still the system, is much, 
too.complicated, and can never give accurate results. eile ‘ale 
This is not a time for enterprize among farmers. Eyen, salt. seems, 
te have, lost. its favour ; for we do not.hear of ,a. single well guthen- 
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ticated experiment having been made, to ascertain its alloged effects 
aS a nianure, or its power in preveitting mildew. Another preventive 
of this disease has indeed been strongly recommended, ‘whicli’ is no 
other than thick ‘sowing ; that is, four dr five busheis of Wheat to 
the English acre. The authority for this is the practicé of Mr Coke 
of Holkham, on soils not naturally adapted to Wheat at ail. But it 
will not do‘ for farmers ‘to throw away 10s. or 20s. an acte on theit 
seed, until they see the success of this practice sti!l bettér established. 
Any invention that would ‘lessen their’ expense, fas a better claim 
to their notice. Among these are improved implements, which worl 
either cheaper or better than the present ones.’ Some of ‘these, 
such as Morton’s Revolving Harrow, the Grubber, and a few ‘others 
of recent introduction, oniptie to conve into general practice. And 

sre We may be excused for noticing the high opinion eiitertain- 
ed of the mechanical ingenuity of our townsmian by Mr Coke, who 

resented two pieces of plate to Mr Morton, at the last meeting dt 
Holkham, the first of his premiums that have come to the north side 
of the Tweed. Mr Wilkie also is again a candidate for distinction in 
the same line. He has lately constracted’ two implements, a double 
mouldboard ‘plough, with hoes attached, and a drill-harrow, also 
with hoés attached, both of malleable iron, of which a very’ favour- 
able report has been made by the Renfrewshire Agricultural Society, 
atid by others whio have used them. 


_ SCOTLAND. 
Abérdéenshire Quarterly Report. ‘ - 

‘Tie summer, although wet and ungenial in the commencemént, 
has turned out very favourable for the produttions of the earth ; and 
having been followed by an excellent harvest, thé year has been 
crowned with one of the most abundant crops ever secured. In ge- 
neral the stackyards are fuller than last year, and the grain equally 
good.” The harvest commenced about the 5th September, and was 
condluded, without interruption by bad weather of any kind, about 
the 10th of October. “In a county so latge ‘as this, there are gene- 
rally Complaints in some districts; and ‘the Banks of the Don and 
uy have in ‘several places been hurt by frost, and a hail shower 
about the end of August; but the damage has only extended! over a 
stiall space. The late sown Bear, too, has failed in many instarices ; 
but'the'early sown and the Oats are an excellent crop. Wheat is 
very far above an ‘average, both in quantity and quality ; and the low 
price of Oats and Bear will havé a tendency to restore this grain to 
favour, ‘after having been nearly abaniloried in consequence of the 
urigenial séasons of 1816 and 1817. Potatoes’ are universally’ of fine 
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the number of bolls. Turnips, from the same ¢atse, are deficient 
eotisiderably of a fall teturn. ae 
The’ Pasttires were’excellent, and afforded a fall bite for Cattle till 
li2 


quality, but ‘stunted in size, except on strong land, by the excessive . 
otight of August and September, and hence not very productive i° 
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the middle of August, when the drought set in; since which, they 
have been kept very bare, the evil having been much augmented by 
the want of demand, and continually diminishing price of Cattle ; in 
consequence of which, the grazier could not get clear of his Stock 
without a heavy loss, and wliich has since been increased, rather 
than diminished, by the price continuing to sink to this day. Not 
ove farthing has been paid by grazing; unless where the Stock was 
well bought, or very highly kept, the spring price would not be 
supported. The loss of the whole of the Grass rent has been se- 
verely felt ; and this, joined to the low price of grain, has again re- 
duced the agricultural population to great distress, after the partial 
brightening up of two tolerable years. 

Dairy produce has been in fair demand—Butter 12d. to 15d. per 
lib. of 28 oz.; and Cheese 6s. to 7s. per stone of 28 lib.; New Milk 
do. 8d. per lib. Labour advanced considerably at Whitsunday; but 
the gloom now prevalent will reduce it again, in all probability, at 
Martinmas.—4th November. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tins, I thik, has been the longest harvest that I ever remember 
to be so early. It rained less or more every day, but without heavy 
storms, from the 26th August till the 10th of September, when we had 
.very fine weather, by which the Meadow Hay was got into the tramp- 
rick in fine order ; but little was carried into the barnyard. It was 
observed, that the Oats never assumed that fine deep hue, always the 
indication of a good crop; they were both short and small in the 
straw. In the early parts of the county, the harvest became general 
about this time ; but wet weather succeeded, and, from the smallness of 
the straw, when Corn was cut the least damp, it sprouted amazingly ; 
so that the farmer, by the length of time he had to keep these he had 
engaged idle, and his loss‘in the field, and also the shortness of the 
crop, will be a very considerable loser. The Oats are expected to 
produce well at the mill; but little is thrashed, as it is feared there 
will be a scarcity of fodder, unless the winter be very open. The 
end of September,’ and beginning of October, finished the harvest in 
good order ; but there is a very light crop; no kind of Corn in this 
county comes near an average, except Wheat and Beans. This is'a 
very unpropitious year for both the farmer and storemaster. Farm 
produce of allvkinds ‘has greatly failen in price, as have also the 
Mountairi Steeks.. The Pastures greatly failed after the middle of 
August. “The Dairy Cow has not produced her usual number of 
pints of milk; so that there is'a falling off in the quantity of Cheese, 
as well as in the prices. I hear of no want of employment among 
the different classes of labourers and mechanics ; and, though wages 
are lower than formerly, yet, from the low price of provisions, they 
can support their families in a decent manne?. Oatmeal is now sell- 
ing at'2s.'6d. per stone, Dutch weight; Beef from 8d. to 9d. per lib ; 
Matton from 7d. to 8d.; Butter from Is. $d. to 1s 4d. all Tron 
weight 6f 24 ounces to the lib. Quartern Loaf 9d.; Potatoes 9d. to 
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10d. per. peck ; full milk Cheese from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per stone, same 
weight as above. —3 Ist October. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

THE crop was secured, with few exceptions, in the lower part of 
this county, upwards of three weeks ago,.and in the best condition 
possible ; but, in some of the upper districts, there still remains a 
small proportion in the field, which no doubt will be materially in- 
jured, as the rains have been almost incessant for the last ten days. 
The stackyards rather exceed their usual bulk, and the grain is of 
excellent quality. The Oats will be found to be considerably above 
an average crop. The Potato-Oats, in many instances, weigh 16 
stones Dutch per boll of 64 bushels. The Barley crop, owing to the 
cold weather in the beginning of summer, and.rather too much rain, 
had but a poor appearance ‘in general, until the season was tar ad- 
vanced; aud, upon the whole, could not be considered a bulky crop 
when it came to be cut down; but as our warmest weather happily 
set in when the filling and ripening process was going on, the quality 
will be remarkably good, and will weigh from 18 to 20 stones Dutch 
per boll. This part of our crop will not perhaps: give beyond the 
usual quantity ; and it has been remarked, that Barley was not near 
so extensively sown last season as usual, on account of the severity of 
the Distillery and Excise laws, which are no doubt very prejudicial to 
the agriculture of the northern counties. Very little Wheat was got 
Jaid down last season, on account of the backward state of the wea- 
ther ; indeed it can never be but very partially cultivated here, tak- 
ing soil and climate into consideration, What little we have. is of 
very good quality, and the returns not so much amiss. Potatoes are 
mostly taken up ; they are of excellent quality, but not very produc- 
tive. It may be proper to state the advantage derived from sowing 
the early varieties of Oats, principally the Potato-Oat, which very: 
deservediy maintains its reputation. And now that the land in gene- 
ral is in a much better state of cultivation, they are sown to such an 
extent as to make the harvest several weeks earlier; and this, for:the 
‘last two years, has been the means of saving the crop in a great mea- 
sure. We have' had no purchasers for the new crop hitherto ;, but, 
from the prices spoken of, and the decline we remark to have taken 
place in the South-country markets, the present crop, although estir 
mated to be considerably above an average, will not reaunerate the 
farmer. for the expense of raising it; and when we consider what 
miserable protection the Corn Laws afford to those who can raise lit- 
tle but spring grain, the prospect to the cultivator of this county Js 
gloomy in the extreme. Cattle have sunk at least 30 per cent. be- 
low spring prices; this perhaps was not unexpected to many, as they’ 
were muci above what could be looked for during a peace establish- 
ment... The change has, however, been exceeding!y hard for the 
graziers, many of whom have sunk the most of their capital. Prime 
_Fat is still, worth 8s. per stone Dutch, sinkipg offal, which is as high 
as the farmer can expect to reach. Turnips have mended beyond 
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all expgetation, and are still growirg; they may come to'be about an 
average crop. Labour has been uncommonly high all the season; no 
doubt owing to the herring fishery employing so many hands, and 
the public‘works going on in this quarter. ‘The crop here is cut with 
the scythe almost exclusively ; and much of it done by contract, ‘at 
from &s.‘to 9s, per acre. “Ploughmen's wages, this half year; from 
6/. 108. to 82., with victuals.’ The hiring markets commence in about 
a week, when a considerable réduction is much wanted. Field-work 
is gding on very urseasonably’in most situations ; little Wheat sown, 
and not iuuch prospect of getting arly more laid down, as the land: is 
so much soaked with rain, ——1s¢ Nouember. be 
Berwickshire Agriculiural Report. 

Tue weather, during the preceding quarter, has been uncommon- 
ly favourable ‘for all the operations of the season. From the begin- 
ning till the 10th of August, there were showers every day} the 
greatest fall was on the 8th; on other six days’ we had showers; and 
on the 9th and 15th, the wind was so high as-to put the farmer in fear 
for the ripe corn; but there was extremely little lost by shaking. In 
the nights of the 21st and 22d, ‘there was strong hoar-frost, and ice 
was observed in many places: it did no material injury however ta 
any crop, except to the Potatoe stems in some low marshy grounds. 

‘In the month of September there were seven days on which we had 
slight showers, but no set rains ; reaping was interrupted only two or 
three hours on one single day in the course of the month by rain. It 
was remarkably warm a great part of the month. On the (8th, the 
thermometer in the shade, in a northern exposure, at noon, was at ‘70 
degrees; and several days were nearly of the same temperature. 
Except on the night of the tst of October, we had no rain till the 
15th, in the forenoon ; it afterwards continued dry till the 224, when 
we had heavy rain from’ the east, which swelled our rivers to:about 
half flood ; it became fair in the afternoon, and continued dry'and 
fresh till the 27th, when it rained nearly all day. Previous td the 
15th, there was great want of water for several corn* and for many 
thrashing mills. [In a few instances harvest commenced as early: as 
the 10th of August; and, before the end of the month, there was a 
good deal of Corn cut down in the low parts of the county, bat not 
much in the high grounds. There was more than the usual difference 
in the ripening process in the low and high lands this season. Har- 
vest was general in our higher situations in the first week of Septem- 
ber. In the earlier places of the county, several farmers had all their 
erops cut down by the I !th, and there was scarcely a field to reap 
by the end of September. It was all got into the barnyard in the 
best order. If there be a single spoiled sheaf in the county, it can- 
not be imputed to the weather. ‘Fhere was a great influx of reapers 
from the West and North country. Our own people were engaged 
at the usual time—Men 13s. to 15s., and Women 19s, to-14s. per 
week, with victuals. Strangers got from 10s. to 13s. during the 
busiest weeks; gud towards the-end, from 8s. to 9s. per week. 


ee 
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Wheat, Barley and Oats, on good soils, are above the average bulk, 
and yield a fair return on the barn floor and at the mill, The Bar- 


Jey, particularly where it was lodged, is not equal to the produce of 


last, year in quality, Oats at the mill give from 8 stones to §} do. 
besides mill dues, and some a little more, per boll of six Winchester 
bushels... Beans, it is said, are little short of an average crop ; but, 
in many instances, Peas are very deficient. .Clover Hay, which was 
got up in safe condition, sold from 6d. to 8d. per stone, the avera 
64d. The natural Meadows returned a fair produce ; there will 
abundance of fodder, Turnips, though they be still adyancivg in 
bulk, are in general a light crop ; perhaps not above half of that of 
Jast year. Potatoes were got up in perfect safety, and are now se- 
¢cured ; but they are not so heavy a crop as last year by one-fourth, 
pe) in many instances, one-third; they, however, are of excellent 
quality. . ' 
At Melrose Lammas Fair, Lambs maintained their price; Bred do. 


- from 17s. to 22s, and one lot 2Gs.; and Cheviot do. 7s. to bls. Gd. a 


hhead.. At Dunse Fair, August 29th, there was a full market of bath 
Fat and Keeping Stock,—the former 8s. to 9s, 6d. per stone Dutch, 
sinking the offals. Cattle for Turnips and the Strawyard were not 
in brisk demand; what were sold brought less money than at former 
markets, and many did not find purchasers, At Earlston, on the 
18th eurrent, the show of Cattle was moderate, and comparatively 
little business done ; what were sold were at less money than was ex- 
pected. .At Greenlaw, on the 26th, there was a small show, and ra- 
ther more sale than might have been anticipated, on terms nearly the 


same as at Earlston; Fat brought 8s, per stone. Draught Ewes are 
orm, demand—-Bred do. 30s. to 88s. ; and Cheyiot 20s. to 24s. a head. 
» The former are from 5s. to 8s. a head below last year; the latter in 
 proportion.. At Lauder, yesterday, servants of both sexes were 


plentiful; Women were engaged for the half year from 35s. to 4s. ; 
and Men in proportion. a 


Wheat was never sown in better style ; what is in braird appears to 


-, advantage... The new Grasses plant well; and if they be not injured 
e by. frost, promise a fair crop. oe 


Before the new crop came to market, Wheat sold at 54s, to 59s. ; 


Barley 24s. to 28s,; Oats 22s, to 25s.; Peas and Beans 28s. to 36s., 


all per boll of six Winchester bushels ; Oatmeal 40s, to 45s, per load 
of 16 stones Dutch, In our latest markets the prices may be quoted— 


~ Wheat 36s. to $9s.; Barley 17s. to. 19s.; and Oats 16s, ta 18s. per 


boll: Oatmeal 33s. to 36s. per load: the Quartern Loaf, last week, 


- fell to 9d. ; the shearers’ dinner loaf ,was 3d.—Beef.and Mutton 


in 
retail, 6d. to 7d. per lib. Dutch; Butter Js, 1d. to Is. 2d.; Salt So, 
in retail, Is. 4d. per lib, Tron. The price of Cheese is not yet 
known., .Turnips, where a fair crop, are taken from 6). to 7/. 10s. 
per acre, and by the week at 7d. a head. Farms that have been 
taken. of late have not advanced much above the rent of the leases 
that are expiring; and they may be found too high, if produce fall 
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below, or even remain for,some time at the present prices. -But.in 
whatever way rents are to be paid, it is impossible to overrate the 
bounty ef Providence which we experience at the present moment !— 
28th October. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

TueE,commencement of winter is now viewed with perfect and oquid 
indifference by the Agricultural inhabitants of the higher and lower 
parts of the county; for, in both distriets, the fields have for, some 
time past.been, cleared of all, that constitutes.the food of, man. 

Haryest may be said to have begun generally about the 28th or 
30th of August; and at.the Ist of October, the whole crop of the 
earlier Jands, was in the yard; and on the latest, it was completely 
finished by the 10th of that month. The weather during, this. iu- 
portant peyjod of the year, like that of the whole season,,may with 
some propriety be termed neutral, as it cannot be reckoned to, have 
been perfectly friendly, or particularly hostile. 

Throughout September, there was a continual succession of show- 
ery days; but the rain was never so heavy or unremitting as to cause 
any material damage to the crops cut and uncut; and the. tempera 
ture, inclining to cold, was not of a nature to injure the stooks, by 
producing sprouting. .The sheaves, too, were never thoroughly 
drenghed ; so, that a few hours of a drying wind (and these frequently 
occurred) rendered them fit for the rick. 

Now that all is gathered in, a tolerably correct account may be 
given of the season's produce. And in the first place, the stack- 
yards certainly show fewer ricks, and those of smaller dimensions, 
than, ordinary. ., Fodder from Straw is consequently deficient ; but 
that, want/being compensated by the superabundance of Hay, it is 
probable that the usual stock of cattle will be maintained—and the 
quality of the, Straw. was never superior. 

The state of the markets docs not at present invite to thrash much 
Corn for sale ; but enough has passed the rollers, of the mill to en- 
able observers, to draw conclusions. 

Wheat is certainly in all respects a very superior crop—a field des- 
cending even to mediocrity being rare; and a diseased one, or an abso- 
jute failure, could scarcely be shown, . The Straw of this grain is also 
comparatively the,most bulky. Oats, though Jight on the ground, 
are extremely well filled, and largely branched forth in the head; of 
course, they yield well.on the barn floor, and to meal. Barley, if 
any corn crop has failed, is deficient, particularly on very light san- 
dy or gravelly, soils,,, As to. the quality of that grain, lessis known 
of it.tbap of the others; and. very different reports are made of it 
from different quarters of the country. Potatoes, both in point of 
gize aud numbers, are fully as goed as usual; and when cooked were, 
in general estimation, never better. Turnips are lamentable—almost 
a nonentity. From what cause this originates, seems uncertain, 
They were indeed, from rainy weather, rather late of, sowing, but 
not so,much so.as to have hindered them from arriving at a medium 
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sort of ‘growth. Taking the country in general, they camidt be dc-* 
counted above a third of-a fair crop; so that,’ notwithstanding the’ ” 


present abundance of Beef and Mutton, itis not easy to foresée how 
these useful articles are to be sup »plied, even to our very linuted nem. 
ber of consumers, in the spring months. 

The markets for Corn and Cattle have constantly and considerably 
declined since last Report, and are now arrived at a rate that threat- 
ens destruction to the affairs of those whose welfare depends upon 
them. ‘The extent of this fall ia Live Stock is too-well known and 
felt throughout 'the kingdom.. Here it is estimated at from 20 t0 23 
percent. It would: be vain to pretend to quote the price of Corn 
where no sales are effected ; nor in fact is there any demand fr it at 
even the nominal rates, 

Labourers and Tradesmen have been tolerably enough employed and 
paid through the summer ; bat the present depression'will not serve 
to forward their comforts ; and, in spite of the good store of Oatnieal 
and Potatoes, it-is to be feared they will be found in very straitened 
circumstances before winter is over. 

The circumstances of no one class of the connnunity ‘are’ at ition’ 
prosperous ; and it is therefore nugatory to insist upon the peculiar 


diffiguities of those who have engaged themselves in Agriculture: But” 


it may be observed, that if the prices of the three ‘preceding yeats 
have barely enabled Farmers to maintain themselves in their occu- 
pation, the prospect just now before them is far from enviable 
2d November. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne harvest in this county preved earlier than at one time there 
was reason to expect, and became general: the latter end of August. 
‘(he weather continued uncommonly fine; and the crops were cut 
down, and carried in to the stack-yard in -perfect Spee nei 
spoiled nor injured, where due diligence was used. 

‘Lurnip.—The uncemmonly fine dry weather, so favourable to o- 
ther crops, rather checked the Turnip crop, and prevented their 
swelling 'to the usual size: they may be stated as inferior in weight to 
jast year. 

Potatoes, from the same cause, although exceedingly good in 


quality, ave more deficient in quantity than was expected in the eat- — 


ly part of summer ; but are ail got up safe. 

Flax has proved an uncommonly fine crop, and, in quality, superior 
to last year. 

Wheat is found to be superior in quality to last year, and not in- 
jured by either smut or mildew ; except partially by the latter, where 
it was much laid down, and that chiefly in low situations, where the 
ground was not sufficiently firm forthat crop. _ The quality in gene- 
- is good, so far as yet ‘tried ; and the produce equals the farmer's 

expectation. 

New Wheat on Fallows has come up beautifully ; ‘a great deal is al- 
60 sown after Beans and Potatoes in excellent order; and much ig 
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still in progress, as it has been ebserved that’ the quality is in) many 
instances fully as good, and sometimes superior, ‘to that raised upon 
tallow. 

Where Grass Seeds have! been sown among the Wheat, after a 
Bean crop, they have been “noticed. to fail entirely ;' while the same 
_ldver Seed, ‘in similar soils, sown | with Wheat ‘on fallow, .and also 
zmong Barley. has come up thick and good. 

Barley is fully an average crop; and all. fit for nialting ; but not 
quite so heavy as last year.’ ‘The price appears declining; 18s. per 
boil: may be stated as the current price for the best, Barley’; .but the 
demand is so limited that a ready market ean ‘hardly be procured. _ 

Oats are nota bulky crop, but the quality of the grain is ‘v 
good ; and, so far as tried at the mill, a boll of Oats yields a boll .of 
meal. The demand is not brisk, and prices.are looking down. 

Peas and Beans are very good; quality excellent; but of these 
almost none are thrashed. 

Hay is a very light crop; the price appears pretty steady: at 3/. 

er hundred stones, equal to abeut a ton. 

Black Catile.—The price of these has declined so much that the 
grazier must lose at least half, and in many cases. the whole rent of 
the grass enclosures, which will probably have the effect of reducing 
the rent of pastures next season very considerably. 

It appears now pretty certain that the prices of both Grain.and 
€attle begin to find their level; and it is highly probable that they 
will net experience so much fluctuation as during war, and before 
the introduction of the Corn Act. This act, it cannot be denied, has a 
tendency to prevent the price from ever rising even to the import 
rates; but, atthe same time, from falling much below the present 
rate. 

Oatmeal is at present from 16s. to 17s. per boll ; and: Labourer’s 
wages 8s. and 9s. per week,—4th November. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

AvtuoucH some patches. of Barldy were cut down near Dundee, 
and other places along the coast, before the endef July, yet 
the harvest did not become general in this county so early as was ex- 
pected at the date of dur last. A gold boisterous wind, chiefly from 
N.W. set in, accompanied with haze and frequent hoar-frost in: the 
mornings. This demolished several trees ;\ tossed the corn in various 
directions ; loosened: much ‘of: it at the: roots, and shook: off much 
Wheat and Oats: while heavy dashes of rain laid much of the Wheat 
and Barley flat to the ground. It was towards the end of August, 
or ‘beginning of September, before harvest became general, when 
we were favoured with a long tract of warm bright sunshine ; some- 
times, however, accompanied with frost at nights: An apprehension 
that the solar eclipse, which happened on the 7th September, might 
restore shaking winds, and other unfavourable weather, induced sme 
farmers to cut-down Corn before it was sufficiently ripe. . The eclipse 
was not visible in any part of this county, the sky being covered with 
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clouds, and'was only known by a gradual increase of darkness, until 
it came to its height, during which some rain fell. After this-the 
weather became as mild and favourable as could be wished ; and coh- 
tinued so until the 22d October, when heavy showers began to fall. 
So-great was the drought in part of September and October, that 
many springs dried up; so that Cattle were’ in want of water. Meal 
also became scarce, because most of the mills, with gathered dams, 
were at a stand. All the Corn was in the stack-yard before the J 2th 
of October, and all the Potatoes secured before the: 20th. 2 
The Wheat and Barley are uncommonly bulky in point of straw ; 
but those parts which were early lodged were infected with rust, 
and the Grain is not so piump, ‘nor of such good quality, as that 
which kept its feet upon poorer soils. The Oats are somewhat de- 
ficient in point of straw ; but are reckoned to yield welt to the flail 
and thrashing mill. ‘Such of themvas have been ground, -have been 
found to yield rather more than 8 stones Dutch of Meat froma boll 
of Oats, after’ deducting mill-dues. Beans and Peas; where culti- 
vated in this county, are abundant crops, and of good quality. The 
Potatoes are also very abundant, although many of them are in- 
fected with the seab, which, however, some think-is of no disadvan- 
tage to them. The Turnips ave very deficient in quantity, which 
some ascribe to the great drought in September. Many of titem 


are also infected with the disease which your ingenious :corresponc - 


ent, Mr Findlater, described under the name of ‘Jizgers and Toes. 
This is one reason assigned for the great and rapid decline in the 
value of Cattle. The young Wheats, which were sown after naked 
fallow, got a dry bed, and exhibit a very lively verdures' Some that 


. were sown after Potatoes which were early-removed, ard peeping 


above ground; but if the rains continue, they will retard or stop 


« the farther sowing of Wheat after Potatoes. - : 


The prices of all sorts of Gtain began to fall, when the markct 
was opened for Foreign Oats. At present there is hardly any de- 


. mand for any species of Jand) produce; and it would. be premature 


to. quote prices, before the late evop find its level. It may oniy be 

stated, in general, that Wheat has fallen about 10s: the Linlithgow 

boll; Barley and Oats from..4s: to 5s.; Lean Cattle have: fallen 

full 30 per cent., and are hardly saleable at any price.—3S0¢h October. 
Letter from Glasgow, 4th: November. 

Atruovoen the weather during harvest was,:in- this part of the 
country, extremely variable; yet, upon the whole, the crop was’ se- 
cured in excellent condition. . In point ef quantity, Wheat is more 
than an average crop ; but. the quality is by no means fine, “What 
of it has appeared in this: market, is cold and coarse, weighing in 
general at the rate of 4 libs per firlot: less than the Wheat-of last 
year’s produce. Oats are a short.crop, especially on light lands. 
The quality, however, is little inferior to that of ordinary years. 
Potatues are not / bad in quality, but in' many places: miserably defi- 
cient in quantity. Barley is a very mudifferent crop ia al-rospccts. 
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However, this general deficiency has not prevented prices from 
declining. The low state of our, market may in some degree be at- 
tributed. to the abundance of the crop in Ireland. Both the Wheat 
and Oats imported from that country this season are remarkably 
fine : the former not weighing. Jess than 58 to 60 lib., nor the latter 
less than. 42 to 43. lib. per‘bushel. The large supplies of Irish grain 
which we. are daily receiving, together with what we have received, 
and are yet to receive from Canada, will in all probability have the 
effect of continuing the depression of prices.through winter. 

: -You will observe, from the annexed statement, that our market is 
at present remarkably low for every description of grain: indeed 
the price of grain is at this moment,’ as it has been for some time 
past, quite inadequate to defray the expense of rent and labour ; and 
if it continue much longer in its present depressed: state, not only 
the. bankruptcy of the farmer, but in many instances that also of the 
landlord, . will. be the melancholy result. Should this really be the 
case, the effects of it will be severely felt by the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes, whom experience will then convince, that they 
had but little reason to exult,.as most people of that description are 
now. doing, im the undue depression of the prices which the farmer 
is at present obtaming.. The joy arising from a cause which ope- 
rates to. the immediate ruin of the most numerous and useful class 
of men in society, and to theultimate ruin of ali classes, leaves us 
at a loss, to determine whether the head or the heart be most. in 
fault. 
ous Present State of the Glasgow Market. . 
Wheat, . Old British - 33s. to 36s, 
New ditto ..- - . 248. -— 28s. 
Do, Irish - 26s. — 28s. pper boll of 240. lb. 
Old ditto - +. 28s. — 30s. 
Canadian ditto . + ° 308. — 32s. 
Oats, British, New - 18s. - = 
Jrish ditto +. +, :17s.,- of pe boll of 264 Hie: 
Foreign : 16s. .- ie 
Barley, English, New. -. 27s. — 28s.) per boll Stirlingshire 
Scotch, ditto . - . 20s. — 238.f measure. 
Irish - 20s. — 22s. | per boll. of 320 lib. 
Beans & Peas, English, New, 23s. — Me. 
Scotch, ditto 22s. — 248.4 per boll Stirlingshire 
Ditto, Old. .-..288..— 24s. measure. 
Foreign .. +, . 2)s. = 223, 
Oatmeal, Scotch - - 17s. = 18s, 
Irish ; Seeds \ per boll of 140 lib. 
£ puernane-ahine Quarterly Report. 

To the great heat of the latter days of June, | and. part:of July, 
weather ;unusually cool succeeded. The dog-days,were, this, year, 
remarkable for high winds, sometimes accompanied and followed by 
plashes of rain; and the temperature was, throughout, much less 
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than in the corresponding seasons of the two preceding years. The 
month of September, though likewise generally cool, was for the 
most’ part agreeable, and favourable to the ripening and reaping of 
the crop. During the present month, though some days were squal- 
ly arid cold, and occasionally wet, the weather was equally favour- 
able, and several days were clear and warm. In a few situations, 
the severity of occasional frost, during the present and preceding 
month, was manifested by the blackening of the Potatoe ‘crops; but 
inno part of the Eastern Districts has any considerable Joss been 
thus incurred; althongh in some of the Western and elevated re- 
ions, where the planting was late, and where tlre young shoots suf- 
ered from the excessive humidity of May and June, they have sus- 
tained: considerable injury. Upon the whole, the operation of the 
elements was not detrimental to the farmer; and the harvest, in 
point of quantity and quality of crops, may be considered favour- 
able. The crops of Grain of every description have turned out well; 
and are, with very few exceptions, secured in all the Lowland dié- 
tricts and straths. In some of the Uplands, however, there is'a 
small proportion of Oats still: uncut. The crop of Hay has been 
uncommonly abundant, and timeously stacked, Potatoes in general 
(excepting where they suffered as already mentioned) have suc- 
ceeded well ; but in many instances they are deficient in quantity, 
and inferior in quality. Turnips lave escaped the fly; but owing 
to the cold and humidity of May, and the greater part of June, the 
young shoots were a good deal injured, and consequently the quan- 
tity is less than an average. 

The prices of Cattle and Sheep have greatly declined ; and there 
is at present little expectation of a speedy advance. This full is at- 
tributed to the backward state of the great manufacturing towns, to 
the deficiency of the Turnip crop in England, and the precarious 
state of trade. Some,sages ascribe it to the agitation produced by 
the proceedings against the Queen, who is here an universal favour- 
ite ; and others maintain that the breeders are overstocked. In this 
Jatter opinion we donot concur. Many of the Wool-growers, who 
refused to sell at the great wool fair in June, lately sold their wool 
atthe prices then given, and a few of them somewhat lower. A 
number of them entertain the opinion, that they did not promote 
their own interest when they petitioned for the continuance of the 
Foreign Wocl Tax; aud they begin to perceive the evils of a system 
of commercial restriction. 

Several of our landholders conceive themselves aggrieved by the 
operation of the Highized Road Repair Act, on which several stric- 
tures have been published in one of our local newspapers. The con- 
duct of certain public men appears, in this instance, to.have produc- 
ed a good deal of dissatisfaction ; but the worthy lairds have not 
thought fit, considering it perhaps too crivial a subject, to make any 
animadversion on the conduct of those who declined to take any 
active part in modifying the excessive and oppressive dutics on Malt 
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and Distillation. ‘One of the consequences of their’ apathy’ on this 
subject! is, that gaugers and smugglers meet in Hostile combat wore 
frequently than usual, and the breaking of heads among them is ‘now 
he uticommon spectacle. ' 
On the Earl of Moray’s estate in the neighbourhood, & consider- 
able ‘tract of tand, formerly oecupied’ bya great number of stnall'te- 
nants, has been converted into four large farms, where’ handsome 
and substantial steadings' are jin the course of being built. Enelo- 
sures are going on; and’ the aspect/of the land already exhibits the 
appearance of judicious management. ‘His Lordship, we under- 
stand, is at the expense of buitding the: steadings and ‘a ring-fence, 
the: tenants carrying the stones for the latter; and he’ also defrays 
the expense of the first liming of ‘the land... ' The: beneficial conse- 
quences’of this liberality will’ soon be apparent. ‘We’ believe it ‘to 
be his Lordship’s intention to follow the same systein on the rest of 
the extensive estate alluded to. “On thée’same property, amiss’ of 
great extent is now in the course of) being drained. There ean be 
no ‘doubt that this will be-found, in many respects, a very ‘beneficial 
improvement: Large tracts on this estate have been judiciously 
planted ; and, considering the peculiar adaptation of the moor land 
for forest trees, we have: no doubt that the plantations will be ex- 
tended. ; y70191 
On Mr Baillie of Dochfour's property, in the vicinity of Enverness; 
some tracts of land ‘have recently been much improved, by thé stt- 
perinduction of clay on theic moory soil. It 'is set on leases of ‘mine 
derate endorance, stipulating a periodical advance of rent.’ Akhowot 


the expense was considerable, and though the rent’ be not high; the’ 


landlord:has found his money profitably expended: The sanie gent 
tleman, after ‘cutting dawn and selling to great alvantagean exten 
sive fir wood, allotted the: land to a number of settlers, 'to whom he 
gives a liberal allowance (10%. per acre) for its’ cultivation, and 
leases for 21 years:; stijulnting ‘a moderate advance of ‘rent? av the 
end. of seven and fourteen years. Bio"v 
:Ow theiestates of Culdathel, Torbreek, and Leysy nenr ‘this town, 
a good’ deal of dvaining, enclasing, and cultivation of waste hind)’ lias 
been lately efiected. lo etsofte lntons 
Several extensive improvements, of variows descriptions,’ até new 
in progress, on the estate of Ness’ Castle, where enterprising tenants 
are liberally. encouraged. 1) of bareqra-ore sgl baw 26: 
The Caledonian Canal stil employs a gredt numbcr of ‘labourete 
inthe Middle distriet. Ltis said that it will cortaindy be épen next 
year. From the éencoursgement afforded by the gentlemen of Loth: 
aber and the'west cuast to steam navigation, the “proprietors ‘ef the 
Comet bave resolved te establish anothcr steam boat between Glass 
gow and: Fort+ William; and thus conveyance between these plates 
will be afforded, next season, twice a week.:| The Loch Ness Boat 
has not! béen so; liberally supported); but we trust thdt this inland 
navigation, ‘though’ bitherto anprofitable tothe! proprietees ofthe 
boat, will not be rclinquished. 
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Many of the Highland proprietors find the benefit of the Nimiotl« 
ian. propensities of the Southern Squires... Where comfurtable: ac- 


commodation can, be had, the moors are: let for shooting, at: high: 


rents. Thus the Saxon and Gael will become more: intimate than 
heretofore, to the benefit.of both. | 

For Grain of any description there is little or no demand. The 
nominal prices. ave as follow. Of Oats, 24s.; Barleyy' 25s:; and 
Wheat, 523: 6d... The eurrent price of Oatmeal is'24s. per-boll of 
9 stones. Beef and, Mutton sell at 5d- per lib.--25th October. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuas is now the third. year in succession in which the crops of 
this, county have been early and excellently harvested. ‘Reaping 
was begun, in some instances, by the middle of August; ina good 
many cases by the 25th; and almost everywhere by the: beginning 
of September. Barley is reported to’ have received some injury from 
frost in. the month of August, in some low-lying situations; but to 
what extent. have not yet been able to ascertain. I should fain 
think it is but trifing. Crops of all kinds experienced some damage 
froma tempestuous gale on the 9th August, and the two days of 
hard drought that followed it, especially the inferior Oats, which in 
several. cases were almost literally beaten to the ground, and in con+ 
sequence hastened to maturity, without making the expected pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding the extreme shortness ofa deal of thé Oats, 
it is.expected, from their closeness on the ground, that they:are a 
medium crop in. the aggregate, being considerably above it in nota 


few. instances ; and, from.all accounts, they seem to be doing welt” 


beth at the thrashing and meal mill. J have heard of one farmer in’ 


this district who milled a: quantity of Oats some! weeks: ago: that | 


yielded upwards of twenty pecks of meal per-boll;, but I have no di- 
rect proof ofthis, » However, I myself know of one of two instances 
in which, about, 19-pecks, exclusive of dues, have been: produced; 
butithe common run. is fram 16-to 18 per boll.) Barley turns out 
fair average, both in quantity and quality; is more plump, and bet+ 
ten,ealoured; than that of 1819, and is weighing from: 17} to'about 
19, stones Dutch per boll of .)28 Scots pints. Wheat, owing to the 
baneful effects of last winter, was comparatively longer! in! coming 
to, maturity. than, either Barley or Oats; and is: but avery ordinary 
crop. in, point of) bulk ; but seems to yield a tolerably fair: sample. 
Peas and Beans are expected to turn out well} am observation which 
applies, also to Flax. Potatoes are rather # partial crop, but of fiiie 
quality... hurnips are complained of; in several instances; as stall in 
the bulbs; but they have swelled much of late,:and may ‘yet grows 
little larger if; the weather continue favourable.. ‘The Fallows have 
been sown unden favourable circumstances, and now exhibit! # fine 
braird.. Stone Cattle are still dependent on their own shift,’ éxcept- 
ing Milk Cows, which have begun ‘to receive a tasting of Straw had 
Tuanip, -Feediog Beasts-were tied up\some' ‘time ago. «Labour is 


well advanced :for the season. Atfirst, the stubble: fields wore” ra. 


| 
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ther difficult to plough, on account of their extreme dryness; but, 
since the 14th ult., we have had more or less rain almost every day, 
which has now rendered the case very different. After all, the land 
is by no means very wet. To-day the frost has been much stronger 
than at any former period this season ; and the barometer begins to 
indicate drier weather than we have had for some time. Grain 
markets commenced with some degree of briskness, but soon got ex 
tremely flat; and in this state- they continue, without any view of 
improvement. Of course, comparatively little Grain is yet disposed 
of ; but the farmer who has his rent, lime, servants’ wages, and other 
items to discharge at Martinmas, and is entirely dependent on the 
sale of his produce for this purpose, as the generality of farmers are, 
must now sell off a large proportion of his grain, in order to make 
up the amount, whatever may be the result, which will tend to keep 
down the prices of corn for several weeks at least, as the market 
will now be inundated with samples. Prime Barley sells about Is, 
a stone ; inferior qualities unsaleable. Wheat 28s. to.S2s.; Potato 
Oats 16s. to l7s.; but both in litthe demand. Meal, in retail, 1s. 
to ls. ld. per peck. Grazing has turned out a bad speculation in 
the end ; but this is what it is impossible for human sagacity alto. 
gether to foresee, consequently cannot be avoided.—3d November. 
Letter from Langholm, 3d November. 

Tue weather, since the commencement of this quarter, has been 
extremely variable, and rather too much inclined to moisture ; which 
in this county, as well as over the whole of the western coast, is 
more prevalent than along the eastern part of the island. As a 
pretty good proportion of fine dry days took place, however, during 
the latter part of August, which partially continued throughout the 
month of September and the early part of Octuber, the harvest was 
ag finished in a decent style, and in good time; and thougr 

eavy rains prevailed at times, little injury was sustained while the 
crop remained in the fields. About ten days ago there was a good 
deal of snow lying on the hills in the highest parts of this district ; 
and yesternight we had a keen frost, which to-day has every appear- 
ance of continuing.—Oats, throughout this district, may be consi- 
desed as a fair average crop, and the quality good, as they seem to 
yield more meal than in some of the preceding seasons. Barley not 
very bulky in straw, but ihe grain good. Potatoes have been a good 
crop, and of excellent quality, though they have failed much in 
some of the adjoining districts. Turnips have universally failed here 
this season ; and we have not observed one field which may be esti- 
mated as even half an average crop. 

The Grain markets have continued to decline; and it is probable 
that they may still sink a little Jower, as it would appear that there 
is still a considerable part of last year’s erop, as well as of foreign 
grain, on hand, in addition to the full average of the present year. 
Butcher-meat has likewise declined in priee ; but this may be consi- 
dered as only temporary ; for the failure of the Turnip crop must. 


ee 
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greatly lessen the supply during the course of winter, and the spring 
months!’ Butter and Cheese have likewise undergone a considerable 
depreciatiin in value’ since the daté of last Report. Stock of every 
kind ‘has been rapidly declining in value; and the accounts from 
Yorkshire; where the surplus produce of our Sheep Stock is usually 
disposed of, are very unpromising “at present, prices being about 
one-third lower than those of last year xt the same period of the 
season. The prices of Black Cattle have declined in the same pro- 
portion, there being very little demand or disposition among the 
dealers for purchasing Stock of this description at present. ~All 
these cireumstances taken in conjunction, present rather a gloomy 
ptospect' to the firmer at the present period, and strongly address 
the feelings of the landiord, clearly indicating what should be his 
course of proceeding on 'the occasion. I understand that a large 
property along the Solway Frith, which has been let on lease during 
this quarter, has been settled on very equitable, and even liberal 
terms, on the part of the Noble Proprietor; though this conduct 
has not been pursued on equally liberal terms on another extensive 
property in this vicinity ; but, as the terms of these are not’ yet po- 
sitively fixed, it is probable they may be made more favourable for 
the:tenant next season, should the present depressed state of the 
markets continue to demand it. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

On the third week of August, harvest commenced partially in the 
interior and higher districts of this county, with Barléy, on fields 
whith the wetness of last autumn had prevented being sown wit 
Wheat ; and by the end of the month, shearing was general ‘in 
every situation, and for all descriptions of white crops; and as the 
weather was most propitious, both for the cutting down” ail ‘inga- 
. ghering of the grain, the whole was. speedily secured, with eae 
possible trouble, and-at a very moderate expense. ' As'the crop 
everywhere bulky on, the ground, the stackyards are certainly larget 
than usual, with perhaps little above an average produce in grain ; 
for although Wheat is-above an averaye in quantity, yet the! quality 
is obviously inferior to'last year’s: At the most, the same can only 


be said of Barley ; and while Oats may be pronounced ‘am average; 


Beans, and Peas will certainly not be found so much ; at all events; 
far below, the produce of the last. two crops. |. The: most promising 
fields.of, Oats.and Barley were materially affected by a severe’ stornt 
of wind and rain from the east, on the 18th of July; and onthe 
Sth,and 9th.of August, a similar storm from the west, by breaking 
down the Beans in the drills, and twisting the broadcast sown Peas 
in every, direction, inflicted an injury on these two: crops in‘ particu- 
lar, which, no, atter weather could retrieve. Tumips have not made 
the improvement anticipated at the date of last Report ; few’ fields, 
even on, the, best soils, being calculated at a full. crop..| Indeed, wea 
ther, peculiarly favourable. to harvest, which always implies drought, 
? Volk, XXI. NO. 84. Kk mee 
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is ever hostile to a vigorous vegetation, as that crop too fully expe- 
rienced this season. Potatoes likewise are deficient in quantity, the 
curl having been more prevalent than for a number of years past ; 
yet those who procured their seed from a higher district, are gene- 
rally satisfied with their produce. 

The Wheat-sced was in some cases kept back, from the extreme 
dryness of the ground, as most farmers prefer sowing when the soif 
is rather damp than otherwise. But the weather latterly has been 
particularly favourable for that important business ; and nearly the 
whole quantity intended at this period has been sown, and finished 
under the most desirable circumstances. 

Grazing, which at the beginning of the season was but an in- 
dierent concern, has latterly become worse and worse, till now. 
The prices paid for Stock months ago, when lean, cannot be obtain- 
ed after the animals are fat; so that, although Cattle have been 
bought for Turnips at about 20 per cent., and Sheep from 5s. to 10s. 
a head below the rates of last year; yet, from present appearances, 
it is probable that the profits on Turnip-feeding may still be mode- 
rate enough. At Gifford October fair, a namber of fine Sheep were 
exhibited in competition for the Premiums offered by the East-Lo- 
thian United Agricultural Society ; when those for Leicester Rams 
and Gimmers were awarded to Mr Bogue, Linplum; and those for 
the same description of Cheviot Stock, to Mr Hood, Longyester. 
This county never has been eminent for breeding any description of 
Stock whatever; but it is expected that, under the auspices of the 
above respectable Society, while a further stimulus is added to emi- 
nence in feeding, something may likewise be done in improving the 
figure and value of the few animals annually reared in the district. 

Haddington Corn-market has been fully supplied since the new 
crop came into hand; and sales have generally been exceedingly 
Heavy, with prices much below a fair remunerating rate to growers. 
The quality of Wheat varies greatly, as the prices, from 25s. to 34s. 
per boll, fully testify. Barley in any quantity can hardly "be said to 
be saleable at any price ; for although from 18s. to 23s. per boll was 
obtained yesterday for small parcels in market, yet no respectable 

purchaser of even a small quantity could be found to look at a sam- 
ple. Indeed, what can be expected on that liead, when good Eng- 
lish Barley can be, and is landed on our shores at about a guinea 
per boll? Oats are likewise very dull in sale ; and prices, as in other 
articles, quite incompatible with present rents and ordinary expenses. 
Such Oats as yield twenty pecks of meal, fetch only about 18s. per 
boll ; and inferior qualities bring two or three shillings less.— Nov. 4th. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Hakvest was generally commenced in the second week of Sep- 
tember, and finished by the middle of October; but some farmers 
were overtaken by the set-in of rainy weather, and have still a part 
of their crop in the fields. 

Wheat is an average crop in quantity ;‘ but, in general, is not of se 
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fine quality as last year, having had less sun to ripen it. Not much 
of it will be found either so well coloured, or so plump. 

Barley is a poor crop in quantity, and probably rather inferior to 
last year’s crop in quality. 

Of Oats we have seldom had either a more abundant crop, or bet- 
ter quality.— 7'urnips have improved a good deal of late, but are 
still a poor crop; and so are Potatoes. 

Hay is plentiful and cheap; and Fodder will not be scarce. 

Cattle have of late been difficult to sell, at a decline of from 15 to 
20 per cent.; and Sheep have fallen at least as much. The pros- 
pect for farmers in general is sufficiently gloomy ; but in those ex- 
tensive districts where the chief dependence is on Oats, Bear, and 
Cattle, it is particularly so. By the opening of the ports for Oats, 
the demand for them here has been annihilated; and the duty on the 
malting of Bear will exceed the value of the grain. On what prin- 
ciple was it determined that 27s. the quarter was as good a price for 
Oats as 80s. for Wheat,—or that the Oat districts were not as well 
entitled to protection as the Wheat? Where Oats can be raised at 
27s. the quarter, Wheat (if the climate will answer) can certainly be 
grown at from 66s. to 70s. What practical farmer will deny that 
Oats were cheaper than Wheat, in regard to the expense of growing 
them, when the ports were opened lately for the importation of Oats ? 
While land is at the present rents, and taxes and wages, &c. so high, 
Oats cannot be grown at 27s. the quarter. The average price at 
which the ports were to be opened for them, ought not to have been 
fixed at any rate under 32s. 

Erratum.—In last Report it was mentioned, that the Morayshire 
Farmer Club had advertized two premiums for Clover Seeds to be 
saved in the county this year. By an error of the press, it is print- 
ed to be sown in the county ; and it may be thought that we are far 
behind indeed, if we need to be encouraged by premiums to do that 
at this time of day! 

What success may attend the attempts at saving Clover Seeds, is 
not yet known: the great diificulty hitherto experienced has been in 
separating them from the chaff. The season has not been by any 
means favourable. 29th October. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to report of a harvest quarter more 
favourably than we now have to do of that which has just terminat- 
ed. The month of August indeed had, at the commencement, ra- 
ther a threatening aspect. During the first nine days, it rained 
more or less every day ; and, up to the 25th, the weather was rather 
showery. The rain, however, was far less injurious than might have 
been expected; for, though the Wheat crops were a good deal 
lodged, the ripening process was not greatiy retarded. ‘The month 
terminated with fine dry weather, at a modcrate temperature, pers 
haps rather coldish for the season. 
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September set in with fine dry weather, and increasing tempera- 
ture. With the exception of a slight shower on the 7th, there was 
no rain till the 13th. During the rest of the month there were fre- 
quent showers ; but harvest work proceeded without any serious in- 
terruption ; and, by the close of the month, a great proportion of the 
Wheat crop was secured in good condition. After the middie of 
the month, there was a considerable depression of temperature, but 
seldom any frost at night—at least none so severe as to be in the 
slightest degree injurious. 

During the first fortnight of October, there was scarcely a drop 
of rain; and the remainder of the crops was got in, in the very best 
condition. Had the weather been wet, the consequences to the 
Barley, which was this season unusually late, would have been very 
serious. On the 15th it rained ; and, during the rest of the month, 
there were some very wet days. The Potatoe crop, however, was 
generally secured before the change of weather took place. The 
rain indeed was most acceptable, as a good deal of Wheat had been 
sown while the ground was exceedingly dry ; and, in many instances, 
sowing was deferred for want of rain, after the ground had been 


prepared. The following is an abstract of the weather for this and 
the preceding quarter. 




















Number of Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Rain, perature. 
May - 10 zh 5.447 49.4 
June - 18 13 1.745 54.6 
July : 22 9 1.635 57.6 
8.827 53.9 
August - 12 19 2.228 56.0 
September 16 14 973 52.6 
October 20 1] 2.295 44.5 
5.496 51.0 


Comparing the above with the corresponding quarter of last year, 
it will be found, that the quantity of rain is 14th inch less, and the 
temperature about 3} degrees lower than 1819. 

The Wheat crop may be considered fully above an average, both 
in quantity and quality. Barley is certainly deficient in quantity. 
Oats about an average. Prices are still very Jow. Best Wheat a- 
bout 31s.; Barley 21s. to 22s.; Oats 14s. to 15s. It is expected, 
however, that they will now continue to look upwards. Live Stock 
of all kinds has fallen considerably ——3d November. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

WE have had an excellent harvest, although later, in comparison 
with the south of Scotland, than usual. Shearing generally com- 
menced by the 4th of September ; and the great body of the crop 
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was stacked by the middle of October. A few fields of Beans, Spring 
Wheat, and late-sown Barley, have been out all October; -but have 
latterly been secured in good condition. 

Wheat is of great bulk, and assuredly considerably beyond an a- 
verage in quantity. The quality is in general good, although in ma- 
ny cases it will be inferior, from the great weight of the crops, which 
were heavily lodged by the rains in August. Fortunately it did not 
suffer by sprouting before being cut ; but the quality must have been 
injured, in some instances, by shearing these heavy crops before they 
were sufficiently ripened. Some loss occurred by shaking, on the 
windy Saturdays of the 9th, 16th, and 23d of September. 

Barley, as to bulk and variableness of quality, is much the same 
as Wheat, and will be found almost uniformly fit for Malting.—Oats 
are a good crop, and are reported to yield well in Mealing.—Peas 
and Beans are full crops; but, in several instances, were cut before 
arriving at maturity, and, of course, the full benefit of the fine sea- 
son was in a great measure lost to these fields. 

Potatoes are a good crop, and have been taken up in fine order. 
Turnips are deficient to a considerable extent, not being supposed 
to exceed two-thirds of an average crop. The weather being in ge- 
neral fresh, they continue growing ; but it is now too far advanced 
in the season to expect much improvement. They have commonly 
jet at from 3/. to 6/. per acre. 

A few shipments have been made of New Wheat to London and 
Leith ; but we have not yet heard of the sales. Some Barley has 
been disposed of at 25s. per boll ; and bargains have also been made 
for it at that rate, receiving Sheep and Cattle in exchange at their 
present value. The Wheat Seed is proceeding under highly faveur- 
able circumstances as to the state of the land, and is about half over. 
Cattle and Sheep have declined greatly in price throughout the quar- 
ter; and, at our last markets, have been selling 50 per cent. under 
last year’s September prices, the former only fetching from 6s. to 7s. 
per stone sink ; and good Black-faced three-year old Wethers 16s. 
Grazing of course has been a bad trade—in many cases the rents of 
Grass are entirely lost. 

What are commonly termed Improvements in Agriculture, make 
slow progress amongst us; but very important ones have recently 

~taken place in departments on which the prosperity of farming in 
Ross-shire intimately depends—I allude to our communications with 
the South by sea and land. We have now a mail diligence passing 
daily through the county to Inverness, where coaches can be had 
proceeding rapidly direct South, or round the East coast. By sea 
there are eight regular traders or smacks to Leith, and five to Lon- 
don, in general good vessels, either as to accommodation for passen- 
gers, or for carrying grain and other produce. In addition to which, 
it is in contemplation to establish a first-rate steam vessel betwixt 
Cromarty and London, which is regarded by many as likely to be 
productive of great advantages. The probability of payment from 
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passengers holds out a great inducement ; and Farmers sanguinely 
look forward to the benefit likely to be derived from enabling them 
to send fresh butcher-meat of all kinds to the London market during 
the winter and spring months. So important an object well merits 
the aid and support of the proprietors, as, whatever tends to appro- 
ximate the situation of Farmers here to their brethren in the South, 
must advance the value of landed property. ‘There is no want of 
spirit amongst several of our resident proprietors ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, a great number of that class do not even visit the country once a 
year ; and we are sensible, to our sad experience, how truly it may 
be said of many—*. Out of sight, out of mind.’ 2d November. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tuts quarter has been comparatively dry up to the 14th instant. 
We had frequently showers in the month of August, but no great 
fall of rain. On the 22d of that month we had a slight frost. The 
thermometer was at 38 at five in the morning; but its effects were 
not much felt. We had high winds for three days from the 25th, 
which shaked Corns on exposed fields. The harvest commenced 
very generally about the end of August ; and the month of Septem- 
ber was good harvest weather. We had frequent showers ; but these 
were succeeded by gentle breezes, which dried the Corns. The 
weather continued good up to the 14th instant; by that time, a fi- 
nishing hand was very generally put, both to the stackyards and the 
securing of Potatoes. All has been got in excellent order. This 
has been the third good harvest in succession, and, I may add, the 
third good crop. When the harvest is carly and all well got, quali- 
ty makes ample amends, although the quantity should not be very 
abundant. What a contrast between the three last crops and those 
of 1816 and 1817! 

Since the 14th instant, the weather has been very wet ; but we have 
had no frost worth notice. Wet weather in the time of salving our 
sheep, is very unfavourable for that operation ; but it has been fa- 
vourable for the county in general: the greater part of our Wheat 
was sown before. 

Oats are not bulky, but they give well to the measure. Wheat 
and Peas are a full average, and good in quality. Potatoes are good 
in quality, but about one third deficient in quantity. Turnips have 
mended greatly by the late rains; but the top not having been full 
grown, the new growth has gone more to the top than the root ; 
aud, though they are still growing, yet from the advanced period of 
the season, they may be pronounced to be one-third deficient. The 
late rains have also mended the Pastures greatly, which may have 
some effect upon the prices of Live Stock. It is hardly saleable at 
present. In short, all kinds of farm produce are looking down. 

Our Mountain Sheep are rather deficient in habit, and thinner in 
the wool than they were last year; which it is difficult to account 
for, as we reckon a good September favourable for Mountain Stock, 
=—November 1st, 
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ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

In my last Report was expressed a very favourable opinion re- 
garding our crops ; and I am now happy to say, that what we then 
so fondly anticipated, has been realized in the most favourable har- 
vest, and the most abundant crops, with which we have been blessed 
for many years back.—From the 7th to the 10th of August, harvest 
became general, and was almost wholly finished within a month, 
and without a shower of rain. Crops thus matured under so favour- 
able a sun, could not fail to prove more productive than their early 
appearance indicated ; and many fields that were considered as hav- 
‘ing been much injured by blight and mildew, have, upon trial, yield- 
ed a good'increase ; although it must be confessed the sample is not 
quite so plump. The Barley and Bean crops have been most abund- 
ant ; but the Barley is rather inferior in quality. Beans, on the other 
hand, have seldom been egualled, either in quantity or quality. 
Peas, as usual, are rather a partial crop. The Oats, although heavy 
in straw, are considered rather deficient in kernel, and, of course, 


weigh light in the bushel. Although the crops, upon the whole, are 


good in this district, it is not the case with some of our neighbours ; 
‘for in most places of Bedfordshire they have suffered much by mil- 


‘dew ; and their Wheat, in general, is but thin. 


Our Turnip crops, which at one time promised to be rather 
weighty, were very much stunted by the long-continued droughts and 
scorching heat at the latter part of the season, and of course have 
come short of our early expectations ; but still are ncar an average 
crop. ‘Along with Turnips, Live Stock of every kind suffered much 

“by the severity of the drought, by which the pastures were burnt, 
and the ponds dried up. The effects of this our herds and flocks 
have not yet recovered, and are not in so good condition as usual at 
this period of the season. 

We have seldom been favoured with weather more suited to the 
operations of the season ; and the fallows haye been prepared for the 
Wheat-seeding in a perfect manner. That important operation is 
nearly completed ; and much of that which was early sown presents 
a vigorous plant. 

Our crops of Clover for seed are all stacked, and will turn out 
about an average return. The quality is good.—I have heard very 
favourable reports of the success that has attended the attempts to 
grow Clover for Seed in Scotland. It would certainly be gratifying 

‘to many of your readers, were the result of these experiments pub- 
‘lished in your Magazine. 

After having reported a favourable harvest, with an abundant 
crop, and weather in every respect almost equal to our wishes, it 
must be very disagreeable, indeed, to cloud this account by the loud 
complaints of the farmers, which I am sorry to say are not without 

~foundation.—Til! lately, every kind of farm produce maintained 


=) 
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what might be considered as nearly a fair price; but the case is 
much altered ; for Corn and Cattle have sunk more rapidly than I 
recollect of ; the latter 25 per cent. in course of a few weeks; and 
what is worse, a further reduction is still contemplated. This must 
certainly strike a damp upon the speculations in land.—Our Corn Mar- 
kets are—Wheat, 64s. ; Barley, 25s.; Oats, 24s.; Beans, 403.—all 
per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels. Butcher Meat is on the de- 
cline. Mutton, 73d. ; Beef, 63d.; Pork, 8id 

In consequence of the weighty crops, there is more employment 
for Labourers ; which, added to the moderate price of provisions, 
has a tendency to keep down the Poors’-rates.—Ist November. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, though variable during the last quarter, has been 
upon the whole favourable to the cutting down and securing of grain 
crops. During the progress of harvest, we had frequent repetitions 
of wet weather; but as these were almost uniformly accompanied, 
or succeeded by brisk winds, the outstanding Corn in sheaf has been 
prevented from vegetating. Towards the close of September, on 
retentive soils, the ground got rather too wet for Wheat-sowing ; but 
as the first fortnight of the present month has been highly favourable 
to that operation, a great breadth has been put in under very pro- 
mising circumstances ; and in the late districts, the grain has been 
equally as well secured as in the more forward. Of late, the wea- 
ther has been somewhat unfavourable to ficld operations. 

Wheat yields well ; but it weighs rather lighter than usual. Upon 
the whole, it may be considered a good crop.—Barley is a failing 
crop, except what was early sown, and under good management.— 
Oats are an abundant crop ; but the grain is rather deficient in weight. 
—Turnips are very deficient.— Potatoes may be considered as rather 
oo. there will, however, be some waste, in consequence of the 

eavy rains we have had.—Pastures have been the least productive 
we ever remember ; and the quantity of Butter made during both 
the summer and autumn months, is much less than what is usual. 

The spirit of agricultural inquiry, and of practical exertion, have 
been hitherto kept up with unabated energy. The Workington A- 
gricultural Society, under the support and patronage of that liberal 
and indefatigable President, Mr Curwen, held their annual meeting 
at the Schoose Farm, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of August, which 
was numerously attended. The Schoose Farm exhibited a specimen 
of that perfect culture for which it has for many years been famous. 
Mr Curwen has made some experiments with salt as a manure in the 
raising of Wheat crops. From what we saw of this experiment, 
we are unable to decide whether salt is likely to prove valuable or 
otherwise. 

The Society’s Cup, for the best managed farm, was this year ad- 
judzed to Mr John Watson of Westward Parks. The President also 
presented to Mr Watson two elegaut Silver Cups, given by the 
Board of Agriculture, for the best managed farm in 1819, in the 
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county of Cumberland, of the value of Fifty Guineas. Mr Watson 
also obtained the Premium for the best Short-horned Bull. The 
Gold Medal, given by the Board of Agriculture, value 25 Guineas, 
was awarded to Mr Parker of Gosforth, whose laudable zeal and 
exertions are truly worthy of the distinguished honour done him. 

Hitherto the Schoose farm has exhibited no systematic order of 
crops, so far as we are aware of. Mr Curwen’s principles of farming 
have been—clean well—drain—lay on plenty of Manure—grow a 
great deal of Turnips—raise weighty crops of Clover—stall-feed the 
stock of horned Cattle all the year round—allow them whatever 
clover they will eat in summer—and give them an abundance of tur- 
nips in winter. All this is very good; and, in Mr Curwen’s hands, 
has been carried into execution in the most satisfactory manner. 

But there is one thing more wanted,—a correct and judicious suc- 
cession of crops, arranged in regular order, in conformity to soil and 

. local circumstances. Mr Curwen, in his repeated visits to the Abbey 
Holm, appears to have been forcibly struck with the: rotation of 
crops so ably and successfully practised by Mr Rigg of the Abbey. 
1. Break up with Oats; 2. Turnips, Potatoes, or Naked Fallow; 3. 
Wheat or Barley; 4. Clover and Ryegrass; 5. Ditto. This rota- 
tion has been invariably practised by Mr Rigg for twelve or fourteen 
years, with unremitting attention to cleanliness and good order. We 
have practised a similar rotation of crops ourselves, during a period 
of time nearly the same; but we sow seven pounds of Timothy 
Grass per acre, instead of Ryegrass. This nearly doubles the value 
of the crop in the second year. For several years we regularly ap- 
plied about eight tons of dung per acre to the Barley crop, after 
Turnips drawn. This was discontinued in 1818 ; but its advantages 
are so obvious, we have again resorted to it in the present year. Mr 
Curwen intends to adopt this rotation of crops in future; and there 
can be no doubt but he will prove to the farmers of this county the 
advantages resulting from a regular and economical system of con- 
vertible husbandry, which proposes to render the land perfectly 
clean with the least culture. 

An Agricultural Society has been formed by the tenants of Sir 
James Graham, under the patronage of that worthy Baronet, we 
believe; the sole object of which is the improvement of the Netherby 
estate. This is as it should be. The bond of union between land- 
lord and tenant can never be too intimately drawn together. Their 
interests, naturally, are one and the same. Their separation can 
arise from ignorance, or misplaced selfishness only. 

But the progressive march of agricultural science is unavailing. 
The destructive powers of an ill regulated currency have cast down 
the farmer’s hopes ; and, without hope, there can be no exertion. 
Wheat 6s. 8d. per bushel ; Barley 3s. 8d.; and Oats 2s. 6d. Firkins 
of Butter, 56 lib. each, 36s. per firkin ; Cattle have fallen in price 
20 per cent.; Pork 4s. per stone of 14 lib. Horses, too, are low in 
price, and meet with dull sale. These low and destructive prices 
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are the effects of our wild and visionary attempts to return to cash 
spayments.—1st November. 
Report for the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

Tue latter end of July, and most part of August, were very wet. 
Wheat was sprouting ; and we had every reason to dread that cur 
‘bread would be similar to that we had after the distressing harvest 
1816. If the wet had continued a few days longer, the consequen- 
ces would have been very bad; fortunately with September came 
fine drying winds, with a bright sun, which continued till the princi- 
pal part of the grain was secured. ‘Some situations where grain is 
grown in this county are so elevated, and the land so damp and cold, 
that a few solitary fields of Oats and Barley are yet out, battered 
about by a Jong continuance of wet stormy weather. The change 
xook place from fine to wet on the 15th October; since which, a 
‘great deal of rain has fallen. A large proportion of Wheat was 
sown previous to the change, yet it has prevented many from getting 
itin. It has also had a bad effect upon Potatoes, many heing rot- 
ten; and it is feared that it will be severely felt by Sheep. The 
grain crops are considered quite equal to an average, and are of good 
quality. Prices are lower than can be afforded by the farmers: 
Wheat is from 8s. 6d. to 9s.; Barley 3s. Gd.; Oats 2s: Gd. to 3s. 
per Winchester bushel ; Oatmeal 33s. per load of 240 lib. 

Cheese was unusually low at the Fairs at Lancaster on the 11th 
and 25th October. WVery good Cheese might have been purchased 
for 43s. per cwt. of 120 lib. This being a staple commodity here, a 
great reduction affects most ‘farmers seriously. It was 80s. during 
the war. Turnips have failed generally, which we suppose is the 
cause of Sheep experiencing such a sudden depreciation : they have 
been reduced from a third to a half their value three months ago. 
Lean Cattle sell tolerably; Fat is from 54d. to 6d. per lib. sinking 
offal. 

We have no improvements in agriculture to notice ; most are en- 
deavouring -to preserve (by the disuse of purchased manures and 
jJabour) their property from being sunk altogether in the land. Rents 
are reduced 25 to 30 per cent., at which rate they cannot be paid, 
unless some alteration take place-in-the price of produce, or the a- 
mount-of taxes.—2d Nov. 

‘Letier from ‘Liverpool, 31st October. 

Contrary ‘to general expectation, when we last addressed you, 
‘the ports were very soon after opened for Oats ;—a circumstance 
which ought not to have taken place, provided fair means had been 
‘used ; but when interest operates so very powerfully, it is not possi- 
ble, under the existing laws, to prevent unfair means being had re- 
course to. The first six weeks necessarily closed them between the 
rivers Eyder and Bidassoa ; but from the Baltic, and other remote 
parts of the Continent, they must remain open until the 15th No- 
vember. 

The last harvest has not only been productive in quantity, but ge- 
nerally very fine in quality; not, however, without some exceptions, 
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(which is always the case). In some of the eastern districts of this 
kingdom, some complaints are made of mildew, &c. in Wheat; but 
in Ireland, and in most other parts, the crops are said to be very 
abundant for Wheat, and also for all other kinds. Most of the New 
Grain which has appeared in our market, has been from Ireland ; 
and therefore we can speak confidently to the fineness of the quality 
of both Wheat and Oats. We never recollect the former ariicle of 
a finer quality. 1n consequence, all kinds of Grain have, within the 
last six weeks, suffered a very serious declension; and, from present 
appearances, are likely to continue in this state until we have ano- 
ther harvest. We have, however, very little remaining over of last 
year’s crop, with the exception of what is in bond; and, had it not 
been for the opening of the ports for Oats, and a few importations 
from Canada (this description must now also go into bond), last year’s 
crop would scarcely have met the present year’s. This being gene- 
rally the case throughout the United Kingdom, and as there must 
necessarily be a much greater retrenchment in the consumption when 
prices are high, than at present when they are very low, these cir- 
cumstances must of course tend to show how far a great crop, like 
the present, is or is not suflicient for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants ; as nothing short of actual scarcity, or the appearance of a 
very indifferent next year’s crop, can possibly raise prices, so as to 
open the ports, under our present restricted currency. 

The return to cash payments begins to be sensibly felt by the 
growers and holders of agricultural produce. Corn has been gra- 
dually falling tor the last three years; whilst Cattle, on the contrary, 
have maintained high rates: Now, however, they partake of the ge- 
neral decline, and the complaints of farmers and graziers become 
loud. It is a matter of great surprise to many, that the conductors 
and writers in the Farmer’s Journal should continue to delude their 
readers with the hope that a new Corn Bill, founded on a system of 
duties, would relieve thei from the pressure under which they are 
suffering. ‘There has been no import of Wheat for home use since 
February 1819; yet the price has gradually fallen, and it is proba- 
ble that it will continue to do so still further. Some persons expect 
that the average will be nearer 50s. than 60s. before many months 
elapse. The reduction of the circulating medium cannot amount to 
less than thirty millions; this, combined with a greater crop than 
we have had since 1815, must insure very low prices. In America, 
where the paper system has been exploded, Flour is lower than it 
has been known for forty years ; and Grain is lower in the great Corn 
counties of Europe, than it has been known for any length of time 
during the last thirty-six years. Corn may rise from two causes— 
one from its scarcity, and the other from abundance of money. Par- 
liament has diminished the quantity of money, and the earth has 
yielded an abundance of Corn: What, then, must be the result ? 
How idle to look to Corn Bills!) Those who legislate ought to see 
into the results of their measures; yet Lord Liverpool said, on the 
first meeting of the present Parliament, ‘ that cash-payments had 
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done their worst.’ In two months afterwards, the peasantry, farm- 
ers, and merchants of Ireland, sustained a loss of 1,500,000/., by the 
failure of nearly all the banks in that country. It is suspected that 
cash payments will not have done their worst till leases have ex- 
pired, till mortgages are paid off, and till both poor’s-rates and taxes 
are diminished. 













































Current Prices of —— oak Market, $1st October. 
Wheat, English, Old, 7s. 6d. - New, 8s. 3d. - 8s. 6d. 


Scotch, - 7s.0d. - 7. - 7s.0d. ~ 7s, 10d. 
“e Irish, - 68.10d. - 75 ‘ - 7s.Od. - 7s. 9d. }p. 70 lib. 
“ Foreign, - 7s. 6d. - 8s. Od. _ —_ 
ee Do. in bond, 4s.0d. - 5s. Od. — _ 

Barley, English, Old, 3s. 4d. - 3s. 10d. New,5s.8d. - 4s. Od. 

“ Scotch, - 3s.0d. - 3s. 8d. - 3s.8d. - 3s. 9d. 60 lib. 
& Irish, - 330d - 3a 8d, - 3s.6d,. - 38a ’ 
se Foreign, a _ — — 

Rye, British, - 4s,0d. - 4s. 6d. New, 4s.0d. - 4s. 6d. | p. 60 lib. 

Malt, English, 8s.Od. - 9s. Od. ~ _— 
se cision 7s. 6d, - 7s. 9d. —~ _ i P- 56 quarts. 

Beans, English, - 383 - 45s. New, 40s. - 2s, 

« Scotch, - 36s. - 40s. - _— - — 
« th - Se ~- @e - Oe - & eo 
se Foreign, 50s. - 42s, _ 

Oats, English, - 2.9d. - 3s.4d. New, Bs. 2d. - 3s, 4d. 

“e Scotch, - 2.6d. - 2s, 10d, _— — 45 lib 
« Trish + 24d. - 939d. - 210d - 3s. 9a? * 
“ Foreign, - 2s.4d. - Qs. 10d. — — 

Oatmeal, English, - 27s + 29s, New, 3503 - Sis, 

“ feech, - on am om to 240 lib. 
“ Irish, - 4. -—- & - 26s. - 27% 

Flour, English, 2d, 32s. - 36s. Fine, 423 - 44s 7 
oo . “Ea ee .|h oe hl} a tp. #40 I 
«¢  American—sour, - - 32s, - 34s. per barre], 
“ “ in bond, - - 20s, - 24s. 196 lib. 

Peas, White boiling, 44s. - 46s ~ 
“ Grey, : 34s. - 36s. oe — 

Indian Corn, ree of bond, 3s.9d. - 4s. Od. — p. Winches- 

In ditto, 2s.9d. - 3s. Od. — — § ter bushel. 


Lurortations of Geatn, §c, into the Port or Liverroot, from the 
31st July 1820, until the 30th October 1820. 







Descrip- 
tion. 






Date 







1820 Si 254 








Aug. {Irish = |10,545 
Foreign | 10,547 


Coastwise| 143 
Sept. {Irish - | 22,140 
Foreign | 8,763 


Coastwi 290 
Oct. Irish - | 24,526 
Foreign | 6,369 
















83,577 | 9,886 















Total - 64,937 10,219 3,872 | 6 


3,688 | 9,743 428,633 
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Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has, generally speaking, been remarkably fine dur- 
ing the last quarter; and harvest was concluded in this district at an 
early period, and, for the most part, in most excellent condition. 
The crops are exceedingly various in quality ; those on the richer 
soils being far the worst, much of the grain on this description of 
land having been lodged at an early period by heavy thunder showers; 
which circumstance, together with the mildew which was very pre- 
valent, accounts for the very ordinary quality of a great proportion 
of the samples of Wheat that have been exhibited in our markets. 
We have seen many and many a parcel totally unfit for the miller’s 
use, except to grind down as hog-meat, and which has not weighed 
above 50 lib. a bushel. Barley does not vary so much in quality ; 
though, of course, where laid early, the grain must necessarily be 
thin and light. The crop is however very abundant, and far supe- 
rior to that of last year. 

Peas, Beans, and Oats are, for the most part, very fair crops; 
the two former, in particular, having improved greatly upon the 
growth of the last two years. 

Our Turnips are very poor indeed—we never knew them so gene- 
rally bad. It is supposed to be owing to the grub, which injured 
them exceedingly ; and many instances might be mentioned where 
the crop was taken off, even after the plants were hoed a second 
time. ; 

The price of Lean Stock has necessarily declined very greatly, 
to which the unprecedented scarcity of money may also have mate- 
rially contributed. Of the general state of our affairs, I can necessa- 
rily give but a very indifferent account. Bad as former years have 
been, this exceeds them. The times—the badness of the times—is 
the cry of all. Nothing but murmurs to be heard, and long faces to 
be seen, wherever we turn. The thrashing machines were set to 
work as soon as harvest was over, and certain sums being wanted, 
it was necessary to sell a proportionate quantity of produce ; but this 
proving so inferior in quality, and not worth perhaps half of what 
the best Corn would fetch, of course double the quantity was brought 
to market; and we have been literally inundated with ordinary Wheat. 
During the seed time, indeed, there has been a suspension of the 
delivery of Corn, and prices have in consequence revived a little; 
but it is feared that, as soon as this necessary work is over, there 
will be a renewal of the glut. There has been a prodigious deal of 
after-grass ; but the meadows are now getting bare, and will of 
course soon be too wet and cold for stock (partieularly fatting beasts) 
to remain out of the yards. It seems probable, from the bad state of 
the Turnip crop, that much of the light inferior Corn will be given 
to bullocks and pigs ; for the quantity of Straw is so’ great, that there 
will else be a difficulty in treading it into muck. 

Wheat sells at from 15s. to 35s.; Barley, 11s. to 14s.; Oats, 10s. 
to 12s. per coomb of 4 Winchester bushels.—29¢h October. 
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Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

A rine Seed time has succeeded a bountiful harvest, which was 
collected with little interruption, and in good condition. The crops 
of Wheat were great. A small proportion was affected by mildew ; 
but it far exeveds anaverage crop. Barley was a heavy crop. Some 
of the grain is rather coarse and thin; and the bulk, in many in- 
stances, destroyed the Grass Seeds. Rye, Oats, and Beans, are 
average crops, but Peas were variable: some being very productive, 
and others greatly inferior, and injured by weeds. 

The crop of Turnips is extremely de-ective, which will prove a 
serious loss to great stockholders. Many farmers are distressed for 
food tor their Sheep, as, in consequence of the great drought during 
last quarter, there is no Grass. Middling crops of Turnips have 
been sold at from 7/. to 10/. per acre ; and there is a difficulty in ob- 
taining them now at any price. Fresh-made Linseed Cakes are worth 
12/. per ton. 

Fat Beasts sell for from Gs. to 7s. per stone; Sheep from 5d. to 
64d. per lib ; and Pigs about 7s. per stone. Grazing has been a los- 
ing business. Many Beasts and Sheep were shown at Newark Fair 
on the Ist instant. Most of the former were sold, as there were many 
buyers ; and Lean Beasts are wanted for Straw. Store Sheep have 
lowered 50 per cent., and can scarcely be sold at that reduction. 

In consequence of almost every farmer being now busy in sowing 
Wheat, the prices of grain have advanced. Good new Wheat is now 
worth from 60s. to 66s.; Best Old, 72s.; Barley from 30s. to 33s. ; 
Oats from 22s. to 28s. ; and Old Beans about 50s. per quarter. It is 
expected prices will be lower in less than a month. 

The Hops of this year’s growth are very inferior in quantity and 
quality, and but few were disposed of at the Fairs, at from 2/. 10s. to 
7l. per cwt. Good yearlings were sold at from 5/. to 7/, per cwt. 
Many planters, have lost much money by their Hop ground this year. 
New-milk Cheese is plentiful, and sells at from 5d. to 6d. per lib. 

Good Saddle Horses are well sold; every other description are 
remarkably low. 

The Wages of Servants have lowered full one-third within four 
years ; and many will not have the chance of being hired during the 
winter quarter. The extraordinary quantity of grain in the stack- 
yards will furnish work for many labourers ; but their wages must ne- 
cessarily be low, from the great scarcity of money, and consequent 
low prices of produce.—2d November. 
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